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N PIANO-FORTES. 


& CO., of Boston, the celebrated manu- 
0-Fortes, with and without Coleman's 
a order the better to accommodate their 
customers, as well as the citizens of 
ty, have made arrangement with T. 
vadway, to keep a large and full sup- 
rith and without the olian accompa- 
ly of second-hand Pianos constantly on 
0, $40, $45, $60, $75, $80, $100, 110, 
ert’s Boudoir Pianos, for small rooms: 
nith’s and Tobin’s Melodeons. All the 
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IANOS TO LET. 
i for Pianos, new or second-hand. 
1 extensive publisher and dealer, whole- 
beet Music and Musical Publications, 
lusic supplied on reasonable terms.* 

T. S. BERRY, 297 Broadway. 
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“BUT AS WE WERE ALLOWED OF GOD TO BE PUT IN TRUST WITH THE GOSPEL, EVEN SO WE SPEAK, NOT AS PLEASING MEN, BUT GOD, WHICH TRIETH 0U 
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TIE INDEPENDENT. 


donducted by Pastors of Congregational Churches. 


pifice 10 Spruce-street, between William and 
Nassau. 


TERMS—IN ADVANCE. 
$2 PER ANNUM BY MAIL—$2 50 BY CARRIER. 

{x ALL CASSS. FIPTY CENTS PER ANNUM WILL BB ADDED, 
ip PAYMENT B2 DELAYSD THRES MONTHS. 

Ministers or others who procure four new subscribers shall 
have their own paper gratis for one year. 

NO PAPER can be discontinued without the payment of all 
srraarages, except at the discreti t the P 

Subscribers who wish their 
srrears, and notify the Publis! 
their year, because, if they enter upon anew year, 
-onsidered as having become subscribers for the year, 
pe charged accordingly. 

The price is the same to clergymen as to laymen. 

All letters and communications, to insure attention, must be 
post paid, and addressed (if for the Editors) to “ Editors 9 
The Independent, 10 Spruce-etreet, New York.” If on busi- 
ness, to “ Publia: a The Independent, 10 Spruce-street, 

eu York.” 
— ADVERTISEMENTS one dollar per square for the first 
insertion, and seventy-five cents foreach subsequent insertion. 
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Liabilities of thoes who take Portodicals. 

The laws declare that any person to whom a Periodical is sent, 
is responsible for payment, if he receives the paper, or makes 
ase of it, even if he has never subscribed for it, or has ordered 
it to be stopped. His duty in such a case is not to take the 

per from the office or person with whom the paper is left, but 
5 notify the Publisher that he ¢«es not wish for it. 

If papers are sent to @ post-ofli e store or tavern, or other 
place of deposit, and are not taken y the person to whom they 
are sent. the postmaster, store, or tavern-keeper, &o., is respon- 
sible for the payment until he returns the paper, or gives no- 
tise to the Publisher that they are lying dead in the office. 

Postmasters and others wishing to stop & pa; ite 
direction, should be very icular to give the name of the 
post-office to which it previously been sent ; otherwise it 
cannot be attended to. 








PELLOWSHIP WITH SLAVEHOLDERS. 
[No. 4] 





In speaking of the American Home Missionary 
Society, we had referred to the practice of re- 
ceiving slaveholders to their communion, while 
they pronounced slavery a sin—a great evil—a 
tremendous wrong. Now, in such connections, 
the word slavery means nothing, and its use is a 
cheat unless it means the practice of slavery, 
which is slaveholding. We stated that the socie- 
ty condemns the sin, and fellowships those who 
practice it. We had quoted the views of the 
Congregational Herald in Chicago, against the 
policy of this society, and in view of this policy 
we said, They will not do so (i. e. receive 
those whose practice is wrong) in relation to less 
evils than slavery, and consistency and con- 
science require that they should not do so in re- 
lation to the greater. To this The Independent 
replies that it is unable to discover the incon- 
sistency. 

We will endeavor to aid the vision of this vig- 

orous journal. It certainly is not old enough 
yet to be classed with living hebdomadals of a 
past age, who may be expected, in the natural 
order of things, to fail in vision. The Albany 
Convention resolved, ‘ That it is the tendency of 
the Gospel, wherever it is preached in its purity, 
to correct all social evils and destroy sin in all 
its forms, and that it is the duty of missionary so- 
cieties to grant aid to churches, in slaveholding 
States, in the support of such ministers only as 
shall so preach the Gospel and inculcate the princi- 
ples and the application of Gospel discipline, that, 
with the blessing of God, it shall havo its full 
effect in awakening and enlightening the moral 
sense in regard to slavery, and in bringing to 
pass the speedy abolition of that tremendous 
wrong ; and that wherever a minister is not per- 
mitted so fo preach he should, according to the 
direction of Christ in such cases, depart out of 
that city.” Now, the Secretaries of the Home 
Missionary Society tell us that they view this 
resolution as convertible with that of the Gene- 
ral Assembly in 1850, when they resolved that 
the slaveholders should discipline themselves ; 
and now, in 1853, they ask for evidence concern. 
ing the number and treatment of slaves in south- 
ern churches, while one of the prominent mem- 
bers of the Assembly, from Mississippi, tells 
them that they hold as many as they can buy, 
and take in all the slaveholders they can get. If 
the Society makes so free an interpretation of 
our resolutions, by translating their import into 
the same significance with those of the Presby- 
terian Assembly, the case does not seem very 
hopefal. 

But, further, while some missionaries of the 
Society say that they preach against slavery [the 
system, we presume], others, that have not al- 
ways been quoted, speak differently, and talk in 
language that every man who has been at the 
South knows is true. One missionary says, 
“ There is only one thing that hinders our entire 
happiness, and that is the curse of slavery. 
But of this I may not now speak. God grant that 
our conduct while here may not go to sanction 
this evil. Bat to come out openly and avow hos- 
tility to the sacred institution, would be to 
thwart all hopes of doing good, and insure us a 
speedy passport out of the country!” There, if 
The Independent will remember that the mission- 
aries of the Society all join the Presbyterian 
Church and become members of presbyteries, 
where slaveholders are received without ques- 
tion ; and then, if they put the language of the 
missionary we have quoted, alongside of the Al- 
bany resolution—in the light of all these facts, 

subjects connected with the principles and prac- 
tice of the Home Missionary Society, will be a 
little more perspicuous. Slavery is a monstrous 
evil, but those who practice that monstrous evil 
are undoubtedly received into Home Mission 
churches. That is the inconsistence.(a) If we 
say that slavery is wrong, let us discipline those 
who practice it as wrong doers. 

We had said (Note /), “that in those regions 
where free missions are to some extent patron- 
ized, the vote of the churches shows that slavery 





a, We have long ago learned to make great al- 
lowances for the infirmities of good men, and for 
the errors of men whose intellectual perspicacity 
is not to be despised. Thus we endeavor to main- 
tain our respect for the author of these para- 
graphs touching the American Home Missionary 
Seciety. It would be wearisome to our readers if 
we should undertake to show all the errors in the 
logic of these paragraphs. One or two questions, 
however, may be of some use. 

1, Our correspondent represents the secretaries 
of the Society as holding that the resolution of 
the Albany Convention in 1852 is to the same effect 
with the action of the New School General Assem- 
bly in 1850 and in 1853. Does he believe—does 
anybody believe—that the secretaries regard that 
action of the General Assembly as meaning what 
he thinks it meant ? 

2. He refers to what was said in the Assembly 
of 1853, by a member from Mississippi. Does he 
believe that the Executive Committee of the Home 
Missionary Society would knowingly appoint that 
man, or anybody like him, to labor in their ser- 
vice? Can he show that any niissionary of theirs 
has ever manifested that sort of spirit ? 

8. If all the professed ministers of the Gospel in 
the Southern States felt and acted like that mission- 
ary of the A.H.M.S. whose language is quoted by our 
correspondent—if they all felt that ‘the curse of 
slavery” is the one grand hindrance to their “ en- 
tire happiness” in their work—if they would all 
pray continually to be so gdided of God that their 
“conduct may not go to sanction the evil”—if they 
would all, like the apostles, live and act and speak 
in such a spirit, even though they should not 
‘* preach against the legal relation of slavery and 
seek its abolition in the State,” (which Mrs. Stowe 

tells us the apostles did not venture upon,)—would 
not the Gospel as preached by them, with the “ ap- 
plication of Gospel discipline” as administered and 


guided by them, be likely to “ have its fall effect 
in awakening and enlightening the moral sense in 


regard to slavery, and in bringing to pass the 


speedy abolition of that stupendous wrong?” The 
question is a long one, but we believe it is intelli- 


esitiniiainmiiieeain 


is opposed both in Church and State ; while in 
Connecticut and other States in which the old 
Board are exclusively patronized, there are pro- 
fessions of Anti-Slavery without action against 
it, either in Church or State. 

The Independent construes this passage 98 
though its import might be that “the influence 
of the New Boards is intended or expected to 
identify the churches with one political 
party or with some one form of political agita- 
tion.” The New Boards have no more to do 
with political parties than the Old Boards,—nor, 
as we believe, have they so much to do with 
them. What politicians call the “hunker ele- 
ment” in the old Whig and Democratic parties, 
is the controlling power in the Old Boards, and 
the slave power is the soul of the hunker ele- 
ment. Thus slavery controls in the old par- 
ties, and the old parties—by prominent men 
from both—control the Old Boards. Hence the 
Old Boards being controlled in our great com- 
mercial cities, and by men many of them connect- 
ed with the slave power, commercially and political- 
ly, are beyond question influenced in their doc- 
trines and practice by the monster evil of slavery. 
But the New Boards, standing free from the 
slave power, and from those politicians and mer- 
chants and ministers influenced by it—include 
those Christians who are accompanied by their 
consciences when they go to the sanctuary, to 
the contribution box, to the polls, and to all oth- 
er places where God requires they should act as 
free men and Christi How happened it that 
the Conneticut General Association voted as a 
body for the Maine Law? Is The Independent 
alarmed at this political action of an ecclesiasti- 
cal body? The liquor traffic is not the evil by 
which they make their gain down South. The 
man-troffic! soul-trafic!! To vote against this 
is startling.(b) 

In Note k, contrary to the affirmation of our 











6. We are not concerned to vindicate or to con- 
demn the votes of the Connecticut General Asso- 
ciation in commendation of “the Maine Law.” 
Our correspondent has probably forgotten that 
when “the Higher Law” was the question of the 
day, the General Association of Connecticut, (which 
is not ‘ an ecclesiastical body” in the proper use 
of language, but only a body of Christian minis- 
ters,) expressed its opinion on that subject. But 
we have a word to offer respecting some of his in- 
sinuations. Speaking of that body of Congrega- 
tional ministers and their action on “the Maine 
Law,” he says, ‘‘ The liquor traffic is not the 
evil by which they make their gain down South. 
The man trafic! Soul trafic!! To vote against this 
is startling.” If this is not the extreme of ungen- 
erous and unwarranted imputation, we know not 
what is. 

The Congregational pastors of Connecticut, led 
by such men as Nathaniel Hewit, Lyman Beecher, 
and Calvin Chapin, began the movement of the 
Temperance Reform. Right or wrong, the earliest 
denunciations of the liquor traffic, in the modern 
style, proceeded from them. Where were the 
gains of that traffic when they opened their cru- 
sade against it? In their owncongregations. The 
importer, the distiller, or the vender, was to be 
found in every parish. There was perhaps no 
Congregational pastor in the State whose salary 
did not come in part from persons engaged in that 
traffic. There is now hardly a pastor in the State, 
of ten years’ standing, who has not lost from 
among his parishioners some substantial men who 
have deserted his ministry and gone to some more 
“liberal” denomination, or some more “ compre- 
hensive church,” because of his preaching on that 
topic. And now a Congregational brother at the 
West sneers at their zeal for the Temperance Re- 
formation as if it cost them nothing. “ The liquor 
traffic is not the evil by which they make their 
gain down South.” 

The Congregational ministers of Connecticut, in 
their General Association, have expressed, again 
and again, their abhorrence of slavery and the 
slave-trade, With what strength of language they 
have expressed themselves against buying and sell- 
ing human beings, and against holding and treating 
men as property, J. B. W. is not ignorant ; for he 
has quoted their resolutions in our columns. But 
now he insinuates that they dare not testify 
against ‘the man traffic” as they do against the 
liquor traffic, because, forsooth, that “ man traffic ! 
soul traffic !!"—is “the evil by which they make 
their gain down South.” 

“ To vote against this [the slave-trade] is start- 
ling,” says J.B. W. Startling towhom? Wheth- 
er this insinuation is aimed against us of The In- 
dependent, or against the G 1 A jation of 
Connecticut, it is wholly unwarranted, and un- 
worthy of the source from which it comes. 

“The New Boards,” says J. B. W., “include 
those Christians who are accompanied by their 
consciences when they go to the sanctuary, to the 
contribution box, to the polls, and to all other 
places where God requires they should act as free 
men and Christians.” What is the inuendo here, 
but that those persons who are associated with 
what he calls “ the Old Boards” are not “ accom- 
panied by their consciences” in their religious du- 
ties, in their alms, in their voting, or in the other 
functions in which they ought to act as freemen 
and as believers in Christ. We cannot think that 
such imputations upon the moral integrity of the 
great mass of evangelical believers in this country, 
are true; or that the use of them, in this unspar- 
ing way, is likely to do much for the abolition of 
slavery. ; 

And now a few words about what our correspond- 
ent calls “ the vote of the churches.” To us that 
phrase seems a most undesirable one to be intro- 
duced into the agitations of party politics. Wo to 
the churches, and wo to the country, when “ the 
vote of the churches,” shall be an element in the 
bargains and coalitions of political parties—an item 
in the inventory of the stock in trade of chaffering 
demagogues. The manner in which J. B. W. in- 
troduced that phrase, seemed to imply that there 
is in his view a connection, and an intended con- 
nection, between the progress of his “‘ New Boards” 
and the prosperity of a certain political party. 
Nor has he now said anything to remove that im- 
plication. He only alleges in reply that the Amer- 
ican Commissioners for Foreign Missions, and the 
American Home Missionary Society, are also con- 
nected and identified with political parties. If it 
were 80, we should be ready to despair of our 
country, and of the churches too so far as the 
churches are identified with missionary operations. 
But happily it is not so. The contributors vote in 
all parties—every man according to his own judg- 
ment of the questions to be decided by the count- 
ing of the ballots. We have no doubt that many 
a Christian man in these United States votes con- 
scientiously, though his vote is counted in opposi- 
tion toours. At the last national election, we gave 
a ballot inscribed with the names of electors 
pledged to vote against a particular candjdate ; 
but that candidate, notwithstanding our ballot to 
the contrary, was elected president by an immenge 
majority, and the consequence will probably be 
another war with Mexico, or a war with Spain, to 
Tesult in the opening of a new market for the sale 
of slaves raised in Virginia. We voted conscien- 
tiously, foreseeing this result and earnestly desiring 
to defeat it, But we cannot say—nor can J. B. W. 
say without presumption—that the thousands and 
tens of thousands of religious men whose votes con- 
tributed to swell the triumph of Gen. Pierce, voted 
against their consciences, or intended to give by 
their votes a new impulse to the slave-trade. In 
& country like this, honest men, Christian men, yes 
and wise men, will be of different opinions on the 
question what candidates to vote for. J. B. W. 
seems to forget this. He seems to think that every 
vote not given for the candidate nominated by his 
party is a sin; and so he looks for “ the vote of the 
chusches” as an indication of their religious purity. 
Let such principles be carried ont, and the church- 
member who does not vote right must be dealt 
with as an offender, and all other churches must 
withdraw from fellowship with the church which 
tolerates such offenders in its communion. We 
hope all our friends will understand that neither 








gible, and easily answered. 








article, The Inde says: ‘“ Leonard Bacon 
never demanded that all churches should be dis- 
fellowshiped who received slaveholders after 
1846.” We fear that The Independent has not 
examined so carefully and so earnestly as we 
have, the views of Dr. Bacon. For this influen- 
tial brother we have a personal and sincere re- 
gard, both as a friend and a Christian minister, 
and we think his utterances in 1846 are right on 
this subject—right both as to doctrine and dis- 
cipline. We will give the entire passage, and 
the readers of The Independent can judge. 


(Bacon on Slavery, pp. 222-8.)—" As far as New 
England is concerned, the various Congregational 
organizations maintain communion with each of the 
two great branches of the Presbyterian Church by 
an interchange of delegates, Thus the Congrega- 
tional body in each of these five States has a stip- 
ulated right to speak to the General Assembly in 
the same way, in which one Congregational church 
according to the Cambridge Platform, may speak 
to another. If, then, at the approaching sessions 
of the General Assembly, that body—either of the 
two bodies bearing that name—shall neglect to 
take some efficient measures for the removal of the 
great scandal, which for some twenty years, has 
been continually growing, till it has become offen- 
sive to the moral sense of Christendom, it will re- 
main for the New England Congregational Associ- 
ations and Conventions, at the meetings immedi- 
ately following, to take up the subject, and sepa- 
rately or jointly, to expostulate with the General 
Assembly, on its unchristian neglect of Christian 
discipline, Then, if at the end of another year 
such admonition shall not have been duly noticed 
—if the scandal remains untouched by the jadica- 
tory immediately responsible for it tothe Christian 
world—if the one Assembly shall have been too 
much occupied with the scandal of young people’s 
dancing, to attend to such a scandal as this—if the 
other Assembly shall have been so engrossed with 
the question whether the Rev. Mr. M‘Queen shall, 
or shall not, violate the law of North Carolina, by 
putting away his wife,—that it can do nothing to- 
wards refuting or removing the imputation which 
makes it responsible for innumerable acts of oppres- 
sion—it will be for these Congregational bodies to 
take another step, and by a solemn act and declara- 
tion before the world, to dissolve all the existing rela- 
tions of intercourse with the General AssEMBLY— 
whichever it may be—that has proved recreant. From 
that time forward the way will be plain for every Con- 
gregational church in New England to witaHoud all 
acts of communion from everY SouUTHERN CHURCH 
which does not distinctly clear itself of this scandal. (c) 


Now we know not what Dr. Bacon may have 
said in other portions of his correspondence on 
this subject. What we have quoted was written 
in 1846, when it was expected by the great ma- 
jority of the Christian public, that the N. S. 
General Assembly and the American and Home 
Mission Boards would “separate themselves” 
from slaveholding. The statement is as distinct 
as that of Albert Barnes in the same year. The 
Assembly is declared responsible to the Christian 
world for the existence of slavery in ita churches 
—‘ responsible for innumerable acts of oppres- 
sion.” —It is distinctly stated that if the Assembly 
neglects to take efficient means to remove the 
scandal—then the relations between the Con- 
gregational churches and the Assembly are to 
be dissolved “by a solemn act and declaration be- 
‘ore the world.” And every Congregational 
church in New England is to “ withhold all acis 
of communion from every southern church, which 
does not distinctly clear itself of this scandal.” 

If the English language be not as uncertain 
in its import as Dr. Bushnell claims that it is, we 
have proved our statement, and The Independent 
is in error. No southern church has cleared 
itself of slavery which was then implicated in 
this “enormous wrong.” The N. S. Assembly 





c. We have looked again into the volume from 
which the above quotation is made, and we are 
constrained to say that the representation which 
J. B. W. makes of a contradiction between the au- 
thor’s views and ours, is not only erronqous, but 
inexcusably so. 

The quotation refers to “the great scandal 
which for some twenty years, [since about 1826] 
has been continually growing till it has become of- 
fensive to the moral sense of Christendom.” It 
speaks of the General Assembly as under a neces- 
sity of doing something towards refuting or remov- 
ing “ the impuration which makes it responsible for 
innumerable acts of oppression.” What was that 
scandal 7—what the imputation? Was it simply 
the indubitable existence of slavery in the South- 
ern States? Had slavery been “ continually grow- 
ing” there only since the year 1826 or thereabout? 
Turn back a page or two, and we find the “ scan- 
dal,” the “imputation,” precisely described, as 
follows. 


“A ‘common fame’ has spread through this 
land, and has been sounded out to the ends of the 
world, which charges upon the Southern churches, 
indiecriminately, a scandalous neglect of Christian 
discipline. It is charged upon those churches that 
members in full communion, office-bearers, minis- 
ters, commit, uncensured, and habitually, crimes 
which cause the name of Christ to be blasphemed. 
It is charged upon them that communicants, elders, 
pastors, preachers of what pretends to be Christi- 
anity, are tolerated in treating their servants whom 
barbarous laws have put into their power, as mere 
property, to be bought and sold for gain, or at the 
convenience or caprice of the buyer and seller. It 
is charged that masters in the communion of those 
churches are tolerated in governing their servants 
and dealing with them not as human beings having 
human rights, but as cattle driven to their labor 
with the whip, moved by no human impulse to in- 
dustry, and having no more interest in their own 
labor than the muzzled ox ‘ that treadeth out the 
corn.’ It is charged that the servants of such 
masters live and die without the knowledge of 
God’s illuminating and quickening Word; with no 
advantages or means for the development of their 
nature as intelligent beings created in God’s image; 
borne down under an oppression heavier in this 
most vital respect, than that which degrades the 
subjects of Russian or Austrian despotism, more 
unchristian than even that which keeps down the 
slaves of antichrist himself within the immediate 
civil jurisdiction of Rome. , It is charged that ser- 
vants of such masters, when their masters might 
protect them, are robbed of God’s primeval insti- 
tution of marriage; that instead of being permit- 
ted to live together, husband and wife, in a rela- 
tion which can be dissolved only by death, or by 
crime on their part, they live, male and female, in 
a temporary pairing unsanctioned by religion, un- 
protected by power, and liable to be dissolved at 
the convenience of the master. It is charged that 
the chastity of female servants, under such mas- 
ters, has no protection against the frauds or the 
violence of licentiousness. It is charged that by 
the authority of such masters, children are torn 
from the fathers and mothers to whom God gave 
them, and are sold as merchandize. J do not make 
these charges against the Southern churches ; nor do I 
takeit for granted that these charges are all true. 
What I say is that ‘hese charges are uttered by ‘ com- 
mon fame’—are believed by millions—are carried 
abroad to the farthest outposts of civilization in every 
quarter of the world—have never been disproved—have 
never been met by those churches with anything like an 
adequate and authentic denial.” —Bacon on Slavery, 
pp. 218-220. 


How grossly then, and with how little excuse, 
does J. B. W. misunderstand the author whom he 
quotes! That author did not declare that the 
Assembly is “ responsible to the Christian world 
Sor the existence of slavery in its churches.” He did 
not say—he carefully disavowed the responsibility 
of saying—that the Assembly is ‘‘ responsible for 
innumerable acts of oppression.” He did not say 
that the New England churches “should declare 
non-fellowship with slaveholding Assemblies and 
churches.” Our correspondent says of Dr. B., 
“ We think his utterances in 1846 are right on this 
subject—right both as to doctrine and discipline.” 


those utterances define, is precisely the position 
held by The Independent at this day, as it is pre- 
cisely the position held by Mrs. Stowe. Our posi- 
tion is not that the master shall always execute 
“ the act of legal emancipation” or else be excluded 
from the church, (though we would insist on that 
also whenever it can be done without manifest un- 
kindness and injustice to the servant;) but that 
the master who holds and treats his servant as a 
chattel, or who does not treat his servant as a fel- 
low-man having all the rights of manhood—the 
master who does not manifest the spirit of Christ 
toward the wronged and helpless fellow-men whom 
the laws have put in his power—in a word the 
master who does not treat his servants as free and 
responsible creatures, made in God’s image, ought 


Truly, we think so too; and the position which | Plo; 
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instead of “ clearing itself,’ had at the period of 
division but three Presbyteries that were involved 
in slavery. When Dr. Bacon wrote the above, 
they had, we believe, seven—now they have 
twenty—and The Independent tells us that now 
they do not tolerate slavery. (Oh shame!) Who 
can tell the reason of this change of principle in 
New England and elsewhere since 1846! Then 
it was expected that the Assembly and the Board 
would “ clear themselves,” but the friends of jus- 
tice and mercy had not learned the strength of 
the slave power in those corporations. Instead 
of “ clearing themselves,” the Board rejected the 
anti-slavery doctrine, and the Assembly has 
doubled the slave power in its own body since 
then. In such a state of things those who de- 
clare—as Dr. Bacon said all the New England 
churches should—non-fellowship with slavehold- 
ing assemblies and churches, find themselves op- 
posed to these powerful ecclesiastical bodies and 
“National Boards.” The ministry in the East 
still sustain these Boards. To ‘“ separate” from 
them would be unpopular, and in some places it 
would cost them character and living. If they 
stay with them they must apologize for this sin ; 
hence the sorrowful spectacle which we now 
witness—and hence the ability with which it is 
made to appear that an evil of one-half the mag- 
nitude in 1846,—from which we should “ with- 
hold communion”—with which we should “ dis- 
solve connection” —“ every man and every church 
separate all connection with it”—this evil is now 
no evil, and “ communion” and “ connection” 
with it no sin (d). Oh slavery! thou powerful 
corrupting demon, thou art in our great bodies 
and Boards, and through them thou art killing 
the conscience of our strong brethren, in whom 
we had trusted. But let those who stand for 
the purity of the Gospel, and the honor of Christ's 
cause, stand like true hearts :— 

“Ye dare not fear, ye cannot fail, your destiny ye 


To that om, eternal law, which rules the march of 
mind 


As = yet lives, and as your souls are his undying 
reatb, 

Ye yet shall stand o’er slavery, and see him gasp in 
death.” 


In this world or the next, faithful brethren, 

we shall shout hallelujah, when the Arch: demon 

that corrupted our churches, and led captive 

our bretbren, shall receive his death-blow from 

the sword of the Truth, by the power of the 
Spirit of God! 

We stated in the close of our articles that— 

‘“* We stand upon the Puritan and Congregation- 

al principles. [t is our privilege and our duty to 

form new churches and societies, when old ones 
by worldly or wicked influence adopt wrong 

principles. So did the Puritan ancestors; and 
in so doing they glorified Christ and saved this 
land.” Says the venerable Cotton (Prince's 

Chronicle, p. 417), “‘ Neither was our separation 

from the parishional churches of England a sep- 

aration from them asno churches, but rather a 

separation from the corruption found among 

them.” ' 

To this The Independent replies in Note m, 

“ The principle of secession and separation held 

by our correspondent and his associates is one 
which has no limit. It tends to universal disin- 

tegration of societies and churches.” Again, 

“ The first Christians under the guidance of the 
apostles did not secede from the temple and the 

synagogue till they were driven out.” 

We scarcely understand this reply to our 

avowal of principles. We affirm the Congrega- 

tional and Puritan principles as the basis of our 

action. Not separation from churches profess- 
ing evangelical faith as no churches, but secession 

from their corruptions. Thie was the Puritan 
practice, and by this prineiple they acted in 

cases of a thousand fold less enormity than “ the 

wicked powers in high places,” against which 

we protest. Our principles and our action have 

almost sole reference to the General Assembly 

and the Old Boards. Congregationalists, we 

trust, do not assume that General Assemblies and 

Mission Boards are churches of Christ. The 

one is an ecclesiastical body without Scriptural 
warrant in precept or example. The others are 
corporations chartered to manage missionary 

interests, and to disburse the funds of those who 
choose to sustain their principles and to con- 

tribute through their agency. It is not only the 
privilege but the duty of every Christian to se- 

cede from these, whenever they can by separa- 

tion sustain better principles, or associate them- 

selves with more Scriptural organizations. Vol- 

untary associations formed where they are 
needed are the legitimate product of Congrega- 

tional principles. 

That paseage of Note m in which we are told 

that the first Christians did not secede from the 
temple and the synagogue until they were driven 
out, needs some explanation. The first Chris- 

tians certainly did not wish to perpetuate the 
temple and the synagogue service—a service of 
forms without faith, and of right principle per- 

verted into unrighteous practice. In the devel- 

opment of Christianity, old bottles may not be 
broken until the wine can be filtered into the 
new. Variety in mere forms may sometimes be 
allowed where there is a true practice. But 
there is not a case in the history of Christianity 
of successful reform except by the protest and 
separation of the reformers from the corruptions 
of the old secularized and corrupted organiza- 
tions. There are many of the excellent of the 
earth in the old organizations, and the churches 
that support them may not be denounced as no 
churches; but old Boards and bodies, when 
they have grown so powerful and so popular that 
they are tempted to retain sin or evade duty, 
corrupt the churches and their ministers, and the 
evil can be reformed only by protest and separa- 
tion. The disciples, contrary to the statement 
of The Independent, certainly formed a new 
church on the day of Pentecost. Judaism stood ; 
and its synagogues and ite unessential forms 
were used to transfer the purer element into an- 
other organization. Then, having accomplished 
ite destiny, the providence of God overthrew its 
forms and destroyed the power of its adherents, 
and gave prevalence and persecutions to a bet- 
ter faith. Luther and the Puritans, the Mora- 
vians and Weeley, established purer churches, 
while they retained some forms of the older ser- 
vice. They did not separate from the old be- 
cause they were no churches. They seceded 
from the great ecclesiastical bodies because cor- 
ruption had entered in the night, and when the 
day came it was found by those who had eyes to 
see that ein had made itself friends of those who 
should have expelled it. This being true, they 
must protest and separate, or remain and evade 
and apologize, and be tainted with the infection 
of the “ organic sin.”(e) 





d, We have abundantly shown that there has 
been no such change, since 1846, as is here alleged. 
The allegation is itself a wrong; and the imputa- 
tion of the basest motives in connection with it 
might be repelled in terms which we will not em- 

y: 


¢. This whole subject of secession as a mode of 
testifying against error in churches and other re- 
ligious bodies, is one which we have no intention 
to discuss just now. We are quite willing to have 
J. B. W. and those who agree with him on that 
point, hold their own opinion steadfastly, and carry 
it out into their own practice as far as their discre- 
tion will permit. It will be enough for us if we 
can make it plain that their opinion is not our 
opinion, and if we can put them and others upon a 
reconsideration of the lessons, on this subject, 
which are given by the New Testament and the 
history of Christianity. 

Their principle, if we understand it, may be broadly 
stated thus, If a church is in the wrong on any im- 
portant point of duty, then the only way in which the 








[churches on the one hand, nor political party on 
the other, can be built up in this way. 


to be treated—shall be to us, and should be to all 
the churches—“ as a heathen man and a publican.” 


members of that church can separate themselves from 


No churches have been separated, so far as 
we know, by the free mission movement. It is 
the effurt made to prevent the people from hear- 
ing which disturbs the churches. Let the peo- 
ple have the facts fully and fairly stated, then 
every man will contribute as his conscience dio- 
tates. Some will support the old organizations 
that receive slaveholders, others will give to free 
miesions; and the churches, having truth and 
liberty, will be at peace. J. B. W. 





not allege that J. B. W. understands or receives his 
own principle as reaching to this extent; but this 
is the legitimate extent of the principle, as we under- 
stand it, andas it underlies his arguments generally. 
This principle we reject. Wesay itis not of course 
by secession and separation, nor is it ordinarily by 
such @ process that an erring church or society is 
to be reformed. The primitive Christians with 
that measure of Divine guidance which they bad, 
did not secede from the instituted worship in the 
temple and in the synagogues; they went out 
only as they were turned out. Luther and the 
reformers testified against the errors and abuses 
which they found; and they were expelled from 
the self-styled Catholic Church for doing so. The 
Puritan founders of our Congregational churches, 
as J. B. W. shows, protested that their separation 
was only from the corruptions practiced in the pa- 
rochial congregations of the English establishment. 
They were “ non-conformists” to those corrap 
tions; and, in their character of “ non-conform- 
ists” not seceders, they migrated to this coun- 
try, that here they might freely put in practice 
their own ideas of a pure worship and a New 
Testament church-order. Wesley, who is one 
of J. B. W.’s great examples, never seceded from 
the Church of England, protested against the idea 
of secession, would not permit his societies, with 
all their organization, to be considered churches, 
and left upon the minds of his followers in Eogland 
so strong @ prejadice against withdrawing from the 
established church, that even to this day they have 
not thrown it off. We suggest that it might be 
well to study the history of these examples, and 
the philosophy of them, with a more thorough 
analysis. 

At the same time we hold that, considering the 
infirmities of human nature, the division of a parti- 
cular church into two, is sometimes the only prac- 
ticable way to get rid of a difference of opinion, or 
of some other difficulty, that frustrates the edifica- 
tion of the whole body. Such divisions, setting up 
two churches where there ought to be only one, 
are always to be lamented as showing what misera- 
ble sinners good men are; they are a dishonor to 
the Gospel; but sometimes when men are too good 
to be “delivered unto Satan,” and at the same 
time too crotchetty and hot-headed to walk together, 
nothing better can be done. In some such cases, 
we have known it to happen that those who could 
not agree while they were together, have gradually 
recovered from their antipathies after being sepa- 
rated, and have thus learned to tolerate, and in the 
end to love one another. 

As Congregationalists, we hold that the wholo 
apparatus of Presbyterian government with its clas 
sical, provincial, and national judicatories, is a 
thing which does net tend on the whole to 
the true welfare of the .churches that accept 
it. We are not sorry, therefore, when one of 
those churches calmly and iutelligently prefers 
the Congregational government, and accordingly 
assertsits independence. Presbyterianism, with its 
attempted unity of government, is necessarily 
fruitful of secession. The independence of local 
churches, clearly and consistently observed, is the 
remedy for a host of differences, for which Presby- 
terianism can find no cure but schism. We rejoice 
therefore when we see that principle of Congrega- 
tional independency spreading. 

Missionary organizations are nothing but volun- 
tary arrangements for co-operation in doing good. 
When a conscientious difference of opinion avises 
in a missionary society, respecting the way ip 
which the work is to be carried on, and when it 
has been found that explanation and discussion 
cannot effect an agreement, a separation of the 
parties is an obvious duty ; and there ought to be 
no harm in it. So Paul and Barnabas, when they 
could not agree, “ departed asunder, the one from 
the other.” Only let Christian men, thus dissolving 
partnership, acknowledge each other’s conscien- 
tiousness, and not denounce each other as dishonest 
and as actuated by the basest motives. The set- 
ting up of what our correspondent calls “ the new 
Boards,” by those whose settled views in regard to 
the way of conducting missions, forcign and do- 
mestic, would not permit them to co-operate with 
societies previously existing, was a matter of ob- 
vious right on their part, and of obvious duty. 
We are glad that they have done so. We 
pray for God’s blessing on their endeavor to do 
good. And we sball rejoice still more, whenever 
they shall acknowledge that the friends and mana- 
gers of those unhappy “ old Boards” may be con- 
scientious in their error, and are not to be charged 
with unchristian and disgraceful mofives. 


THE GOLDEN MEAN; OR, WHERE DOES THE 
TRUTH LIE’—No. V. 


We are now prepared to assert a more exten- 
sive claim in bebalf of ministers than any we 
have yet advanced, and to prove them entitled 
not only to a comfortable living, but also to the 
means of reasonable recreation, of meeting be- 
nevolent calls, and of making some provision for 
the time of ill health or of old age. 

First, ministers need some recreation. The 
unceasing demands, both on their physical and 
mental capacities, to which most of them are 
eubject, are heavier than ordinary constitutions 
can meet. It is now generally admitted that 
under the present high pressure system, the 
toils of a clergyman are more exhausting than 
those of any other calling or profession. The 
mechanic has his evenings and his Sabbaths. 
The physician has many intervals when he has 
comparatively little to do. Few lawyers are 
constantly occupied. But the minister has no 
leisure. His pulpit preparations alone are 
enough to keep him busy; but when is there a 
time in which the pastor, on looking over his 
field, cannot discover something which demands 
his immediate attention? He has no perfect 
rest. The Sabbath is of course the day of his 
severest labor, and if he appropriates the Mon- 
day to repose, it is liable to be broken in upon 
by a hundred pressing duties. I am writing 
this on a Monday morning, with energies all 
exhausted by yesterday's labor, and no prospect 
of immediate refreshment. But I know not 
when any other time will be at my command, 
and if I were not now doing this, I should still 
be busy at something else. | intend and profess 
to rest on the Monday, but never succeed in do- 
ing it. I suppose this to be in a measure the 
experience of all country pastors. 

Now I hold that a minister ought not to be 
expected to commit suicide, nor be willing to 
do it if it should be demanded of him. And 
yet what other course is left him? Nature 
imperatively demands more rest than he can 
possibly obtain while discharging his ordinary 
pastoral duties—dauties to the punctual and 
faithful performance of which his parish holds 
him bound, and any omission of which, even for 
the sake of indispensable refreshment, will 
scarcely be overlooked or forgiven. In the 
judgment of his people he must press on, wheth- 
er able or not; and if he cannot do their work, 
they must find some one who can. Large numbers 
of our best country pastors are compelled fo 
toil on unceasingly, year after year, with 
scarcely a week's respite: Very many of them 
have at no time the means at command of escap- 
ing for even @ short season from the pressing 
burdens of their station. Very many of them 
have no stipulated vacation,—that is, they are 
not permitted to leave their pulpit, for even a 
Sabbath or two, without themselves being re- 
sponsible for the supply, and paying the bill. 
So that, while compelled to economize rigidly in 











the wrong is by separating from the church, We do 


order to make their income meet their indispen- 


sable outgoings, they cannot, without incurring 
a hopeless debt for borrowed money, obtain a 
single week's relaxation from their exhausting 
toil, and so they grow old prematurely, and die 
before their time. 

How many of those thus situated would be 
glad to attend the approaching meeting of the 
American Board at Cincinnati, and to secure, in 
eo doing, their bodily and spiritual refreshment ! 
How mapy, as the time draws near for that pre- 
cious gathering, will send their thoughts along 
the various routes of travel, trying by the aid of 
imagination to gather a modicum of the cheer 
reeulting from the meeting of friends long since 
parted with, from the view of new scenes of 
thrift, beauty and grandeur, and especially from 
the convocation of so many hearts all swelling 
with love for the Redeemer and his kingdom ! 
And how eagerly will they turn to the papers 
for the first intelligence of that meeting, reading 
the glowing accounts with a soul which meits 
with sympathy indeed, but which at the same 
time grieves that if was unjustly debarred the 
precious privilege of attending! Andall for the 
want of a few of the dollars which lie rusting 
in the coffers of some of their able parishioners ! 

I know a minister who has, for three success 
ive years, determined some months previous to 
the meoting of the Board that he would at all 
hazards attend; that he would by main force 
hold in reserve a sufficient portion of his yearly 
pittance to meet the unavoidable expenses of the 
journey. But it was easier thought thau done 
Money needs no wirgs to help it get away when 
stern winter is at band, and a family waits to 
be clothed and made comfortable in various other 
ways. And so each year the plan has failed, 
and the determination has come to nougbt. 
This year no resclution has been made. Some 
unusual expenses, added to the experience of the 
pact, have taught the folly of building up hopes 
which could not be realized. And so my friend 
has been for some weeks hesitating whether to 
announce his intended coming to tbe chairman 
of the committee of arrangements, not king, as 
he has done before, to receive a card of intro- 
duction to the hospitalities of some kind family, 
only to disappoint his and their expectativas by 
bis failure to profit by it. 

1 ack, Js i¢ right tor any parish of abundant 
means to demand of @ pastor, incessantly, much 
heavier labor than he can saiely endure, and at 
the same time compel him by the meagerness of 
their appropriations, not only to live “Pop the 
very verge of want, but to forego all spiritual 
and bodily refreshment, abundance of which 
he might readily secure if only be had the 
means! | ark, If it is wrong for ministers to 
expect or to demand that the churches to whose 
interests they are entirely devoted should fur- 
nish them in return with the mean® not only oi 
comfortable subsistence, but of recruiting their 
overtasked system, and prolonging the pericd of 
their usefulness, by e8caping now and then for 
a brief season from their wearisome though de- 
lightful toils? We should like an answer tothe 
above queries. 

Secondly, ministers should have something 
wherewith to meet the claims of benevolence 
and religion. Some would avoid this demand 
by saying that those claims are already met 
when ao man devotes himself to the ministerial 
profession, it being expected that his life will be 
one of self-denial for the cause of the Redeemer. 
But this by no means satisfies the benevolent 
heart of the minister. He wishes now and then 
to feel the satisfaction arising from specific acts 
of kindness and charity. He feels that the ordi- 
nary work of the ministry is his business, his 
calling. In ore eenee he works for money as 
truly as does the Jawyer or physician. His pro 
fersion is the source, usually the only one, of his 
income. This fact seems to be lost sight of by 
those who assert that “contentment and Chris- 
tian simplicity are our great wants rather than 
money,” and that, “as a class, it would be 
hardly safe to pay us [ministers] better.” We 
say the work of the ministry is a branch of busi- 
ness, a8 Clearly as is any other avocation, and it 
seems simply ridiculous to assert, as some do, 
that a man may not have regard to its pecuniary 
compensations, when deciding whether or not to 
enter upon it. Man must work for his bread, 
(ministers foo are under the curse,) and the 
true question with him is, ‘Jn what branch of 
business can I be most useful’ Does the utter- 
ance of that question indicate a mercenary dis- 
position? Not at all, but just the contrary. 
Avarice would cry, ‘ Where can I make the 
most money ”” 

Well now, ministers feel this, that their work 
is the business by which they earn their bread, 
aud that therefore their devotion to it does not 
absolve them to lay aside, as God prospers them, 
for works of charity and mercy. And they are 
entitled, and ovght universally to claim, from 
churches which are able to pay it, a sufficient 
amount for their services to enable them to de- 
vote, without causing suffering in their families, 
a tenth part, more or less, of their income to 
such benevolent objects as may gain their in- 
terest. 

But this is not all; for, thirdly, clergymen 
grow old and infirm more rapidly, and become 
sooner superannuated, in the opinion of most peo- 
ple, than do any other class of men. What aro 
they presently todo? If, while wearing them- 
selves out in the service of the churches, and 
while actually doing more to increase the wealth 
of the church and the c mmunity than any other 
man in it, they are kept on a stipend barely 
sufficient to meet their pressing wants, what is 
to become of them when health faile, and the 
churches will no longer accept their labors, and 
their means of support are entirely cut off? 
‘Oh,’ says one, ‘God will take care of them; 
their Master will never leave them to suffer; 
the righteous are never forsaken, nor are their 
seed left to beg their bread.’ Yes, I believe it— 
the Lord will take care of them ; I have not the 
least doubt of it; but how? I will tell you how 
it was done in one case, and anybody is wel- 
come to make the most of it. 

A Massachusetts pastor labored among the 
same people during between twenty and thirty 
of the best years of bis life. His ministry was 
well eustained and entirely successful. He loved 
his people, and suppoced himeelf to be well- 
grounded in their affections. But at length 
they began to imagine (whether correctly or 
otherwise makes no difference) that his eye 
grew dim, and his natural force was abating. 
And in the course of a wonderfally short period, 
they came to the conclusion that he was no 
longer competent to discharge the duties re- 
quired of their pastor. But how to get rid of 
him was the difficulty. They had kept him 
straitened as to pecuniary means during the 
whole time of his ministry among them, he 
receiving just sufficient year by year to keep 
soul and body together. And now, according to 
their own showing, he was incapable of labor,— 
disqualified by age and infirmity for the pastoral 
office. He had a family dependent on him for 
support, some of them invalids with lingering 
complainte. What could be done? This was 
done—he was turned away, as some turn off a 
broken-down horse, leaving him to pick up a 
scanty subsistence from the street as long as he 
can, with the privilege to lie down and die as 
soon as he pleases. In this way the parish set 
aside the man who had so long and faithfully 
sought their good. The people of the town, 
aside from the parish, felt so deeply the injustice 
and cruelty of the proceeding, that they made a 
demonstration in his favor, and made him 
handsome present as a testimonial of their es- 
teem for him as 9 man ands citizen. The dis- 





carded minister then betook himself to some 


agency, which afforded him a scanty subsist- 
ence for a short time. When that failed him, 
he was left without any resource in hie infirm 
and hopeless age. 

But the Lord had not forsaken him, for He 
had given him a son; more than one son, in- 
deed, but onc of them was a minister, and of 
course without the means to help his venerated 
parent. The father would fain have brought up 
his other boy—a lad of promise—to the seme 
holy office ; for all the hardship he had suffered 
in his own person was not sufficient to induce 
him to withhold his children from the blersed 
work. But this boy proved somewhat refrac- 
tory ; that is, he bad seen too much of the bu- 
miliation and embarrassment caused to minis 
ters by the niggardly returns with which the 
churches were io the habit of rewarding their 
servants, to be willing to enbmit himrelf to the 
same degradation and euffering, and eo he chose 
the law as the field of bis eff rt—and chose 
wisely. For he soon became sufliciently eminent 
in his profession to secure # good income, and 
was thus ready, just at the time when his fa- 
ther’s resources failed him, to take that father to 
his own home, and provide tenderly for him 
during the remaining years of his earthly so 
journ. The old man was not indeed forsaken, 
but did not the Lord obviously provide for him 
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How can the women of this favored land stand 
at the judgment-seat of Christ to meet the mo- 
thers that toiled with our Pilgrim Fathers to lay 
a foundation of righteousness, if cur youth are 
taught to honor the idle and intemperate clothed 
in purple, and to treat with disrespect the God- 
ordained way to wealth and happiness, honest 
industry * 

| appeal not to the vulgar and illiterate, but 
to enlightened and fashicnuble women, who pro- 
fess to believe in the Gorpel, and whose position 
gives them an influence over a large circle. Can 
# poble-minded w. man know her power and re- 
fuse to use it for the relief of the werk aud suf- 


fering? If intemperance has not blighted her 
hopes, and robbed her home of its brightest 
orpament, she will remember the desolate d home 
of a leas fortunate neighbor; she will think and 
act like a wise woman when rhe remembers that 


her loved ones are not insured by the Almighty 
against the fires which fashion and renruality 
kindle in the homes of careless women. Sho 
will not read of suff-ring, crime and puvirhment 
without seeking for a knowledge of their causes, 
and feeling @ sympathy which wil! lead her to 
ask, “ Can | help to remedy theevil!” If by her 
love of show she has induced her father, bus- 
band, sons or brothers to engage in a business 
shat is profitable to them but injurious to socie- 





by keeping that son out of the ministry, that he 
might earn the means of ministering to his fa- 
ther’s wants? And does the fact that that aged 
pastor was ¢/us provided for, excuse in the least 
degree the irjustice of his former fluck, who 
ought themeelves to have done what the son 
was constrained to do? and if the talents of that 
young man—who still lives and thrives, stand- 
ing high in everybody's esteem—were lost to the 
church which so much needed their aid, was it 
his fault, or theirs ? 

[ will not pursue this topic, nor trouble you 
with any farther continuation of this eeries 
Want of leisure bas compelled me to pass over 
many points which I had in mind at the outret. 
and some others have been anticipated by other 
of your correspondents. Some profess to have 
become wearied with these discussions, but | 
know them to have excited great interest, and 
already to have accomplished much good, in 
many communities. And I hope you will not 
be weary in well doing, but continue to publish, 
from time to time, whatever reasonable commu- 
nications you may receive reepecting these grave 
matters As to the positions tuken in the 
former articles of this series, | have seen no 
attempt to set them aside by fair argument, not 
even by those who sneer at “the hue-and-cry 
about starvation and better salaries.’ Our re- 
marks may have been thought too pointless to 
be worthy of contradiction ;—if so, we have one 
consulation, viz., that no great harm can have 
resulted from them, which is perhaps a better ter- 
mination than befalls many of the exciting dis- 
cussions of the present day. *M.#* 





AN APPEAL TO THE GOD-ORDAINED CARE- 
TAKERS OF THE MORALS OF SOUIKTY. 


On reading the statistics of crime and their 
productive causes, the question naturally ariees, 
Why are these statements of facte made? and 
to whom? To gratify curiosity ’—to comply 
with cflicial usages’*—or to awaken the deep 
fountains of human sympathy for some practi- 
cal good ¢ 

From the transient sympathy and spasmodic 
eff 's produced by such oft-repeated exhibitions 
it wuld seem as if the subject was considered 
of small importance and of limited influence 
tut who can truthfully say, “1 have no interest 
in such reveletione ; they do not concern me; | 
am guiltless.” If it is a record of crime, it ir 
also of suffering ; it is an appeal to humanity in 
the voice of childhood and age. The ruin 
of many has been caused by the consent of 
an enlightened Christian community. Parents, 
teachers, rulers, can you remember your God- 
ordained relations and duties without a feeling 
of remorse for your deep ingratitude towards 
Him who freely gave himself for the salvation 
of sinners? Ho has given to man by hie life 
and teachings the grand idea of a love undie- 
mayed by the character or circumstance of in- 
dividuale—a love that recognizes always the 
brotherhood of man, and his relation to the infi- 
njte Father. What man or woman of you has 
done all that you could to prevent the traffic in 
liquor ’—a traffic devised by avarice, encouraged 
by sensuality, and licensed by law; yes, a law 
made by those who profess to be Christian pa- 
triots. 

Fathers who withhold the weight of your ex- 
perience, the power of learning, or the influence 
of wealth from this cause, have you a right to 
hope that your children will possess virtues 
which you do not cultivate? Fathers who know 
the ardent temperament of youth, the careless- 
ness of the ignorant, their social wants, how the 
wine-cup and fashionable mixtures dethrone 
reason, you can remember many youthful aesoci- 
ates who gave promise of being brilliant and use- 
fal members of society made by the masked 
destroyer slaves. They were warm-hearted and 
social, by friends flattered and enticed, until the 
poison curdled the milk of humanity and bru- 
talized beings made for communion with God. 
They were loved, they were pitied, they were 
prayed for; but those who had tempted and 
ruined them, the traffickers in strong drink, stood 
unrebuked by their Christian brethren, and ac- 
cumulated princely fortunes by working the de- 
struction of their neighbor. 

But the time has arrived when many under- 
stand that men and womenare to be agents in 
working out God’s plan of salvation by manifest- 
ing their faith by love to their brethren. Mothers, 
you who lovingly watch your children night and 
day, seeking to guard them from danger and 
suffering, can you pass without shuddering the 
genteel drinking saloons of our city, around 
which refined sensuality has thrown an air of 
enchantment that renders them far more attrac- 
tive and dangerous schools of intemperance and 
to educated youth than the com- 
mon resorts of inebriates? The young shun 
such associates as frequent the dram shops; 
their bloated and brutalized looke are repulsive. 
The decoyers of the young take advantage of 
the God-implanted love of the beautiful in youth, 
and cunningly employ every art to initiate the 
refined in the schools of vice, and thus succeed 
in preparing their minds for companionship with 
the recklees and vulgar. You may earnestly 
strive to plant the seeds of truth in the minds 
of young cbildren ; but if you only regard those 
of your household, can you reasonably hope that 
yours can withstand the torrent of temptation 
when home influences are removed? Is it con- 
sistent in Christian women to pass those genteel 
resorts without reflecting upon the moral death 
they have wrought and are still working among 
beloved husbands, fathers and sons! Sisters, if 
you have never seriously thought upon their 
blighting influence, I pray God to awaken you 
before some beloved one enters those doors to 
perdition and returns to cause you inexpressible 
anguish. 

Have you not often seen the young, gifted and 
beautiful enter those screened doors? It is a 
sight that ought to awaken the holiest sympathy 
of mothers and sisters, and cause them to resolve 
to do all that love and labor can do to prevent 
evil and produce good. More depends upon our 
feelings at such sights than many are aware of. 
The moral structure of society reste upon & 
foundation laid by mothers; and if those who 
are esteemed virtuous women can look upon 
fashionable or refined vice without 2 feeling of 
repulsion—if women honor wealth and station 
more than strict morality—woe to this republic. 
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ty, she will not venture the soul's loss for the 
paltry gain of a decorated house or costly equi- 
page. The liquor trafficker cannot be conristent- 
ly reproved by an extravagant wife or daugh- 
ter; he can excuse his business because driven 
to it by the expenriveness of hie family. Oh! is 
it not ead to think that the loving heart of wo- 
man has enslaved her off-pring? Poor deluded 
mortals, who think the Creator will be pleased 
like themselves with churches and benevolent 
institutions supported by unholy gain. 

Do our ¢flive- holders and Jaw makers act as if 
they believed in a God? Do a majority of those 
who elect our rulers have respect to the general 
good by seeking earnestly and truthfully to exalt 
men of Christian principles whore integrity will 
not be corrupted by party policy and «flere of 
pereonal gain! We profess to be a Christian 
nation, but our balls of legislation prove the 
falvity of the people’s idea of Christ. They 
acknowledge’ him as their Savior, but deny his 
right to rule. 

A large proportion of men, who from their in- 
telligence, honesty and industry, ought to be the 
bulwarks of our morals and liberty, have becomo 
slaves to the passion of accumulation, and com- 
paratively carelers respecting the public good— 
the only bond of security fur wealth and bappi- 
ness. How can we hope that those who have 
been stultified by eclfishness, will see the wisdem 
of promoting the general good? To woman's 
love of wealth, ease and high position very 
truthfully has man’s deviation from right been 
ascribed ; and who that has the holy affection of 
mother, wife or daughter can refuse to relievo 
suciety of an enemy that robs industry and hon- 
esty of their righteous gains, and taxes the pru- 
dent for the support of the vicious! In the 
providence of God the United States have become 
* free echool for all nations. And were tho 
daughters of our Pilgrim mothers animated by 
their boly faith, they would beroically brave the 
ridicule of scepticism and opposition of vice, to 
remove one of the greatest obstacles that im- 
pedes tho progress «f humanity. 

Ob! ye who have blinded the moral senro of 
father, husband or brother by your love of the 
outwardly beautiful, as you love them and your 
(aod, give them a spiritual revelation of justice, 
truth and love, that will socal their hearts and 
make them “ fruitful in every good work.” A 
vorrupt religion, a short-sighted political policy, 
and @ sensuous aristocracy mwy tbiok it wise to 
brutify man and make him a tvol or tlave, but 
the Almighty cannot be deceived. And his Son 
has given us to understand who are our neigh- 
bor, what our duty is, and the woes that follow 
& known disregard of the will of our infinite 
Father. Let the opposers of the Maine law have 
their way, and all that is truthful and beautiful 
in religion will perish. 

Who that has a mother’s heart would not 
meet death to shield her infant from destruo- 
tion? And when that infant stands beside her, 
strengthened by her love and care, and all radi- 
ant with the hopes of youth, can she think of 
the wine-cup offered by careless women, or of the 
social glass at those ensenaring saloons, without 
remembering those as beautiful, noble and lovely 
who were thus tempted, overcome and ruimd? 
Can she forget that they had parents whose 
hearts were agonized by their conduct, and who 
earnestly prayed for their reformation? Can 
she say, “ My son ie strong minded, | bave no 
fear for him.” No, I will not believe that any 
rational, kind-hearted woman could give such 
an excuse for not taking an active purt in tho 

perance mov t H. H. 
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Satap ror THe Bouitany. By an Epicure. New 
York: Lamport, Blakeman & Law, No. 8 Park 
Place. 1853. 

This is truly an entertaining, curious and in- 
structive volume. It is gathered from very 
wide range of choice materials and resources, 
and is not at all common-place, but has the 
merit of much originality, even after all the vol- 
umes of Disraeli. It possesses not a little of 
Disraeli’s own enthutiasm, judgment, and good 
taste. Weare not surprised at the success of 
the work, nor at the many commendations be- 
stowed upon it. It is truly a rich salad, piquant 
and well seasoned. C. 


Discoveries In THE Ruins or Nineven and Ba- 
BYLON; With travels in Armenia, Kurdistan, 
and the Desert. By Austin H. Layard, M-P., 
Author of Nineveh and its Remains. New 
York: G. P. Putnam & Co.,10 Park Place. 
1853, 

This very valuable work is the result of the 
second expedition undertaken for the trustees of 
the British Museum. Of course it possesses in 
some respects a value far beyond that of the 
first work issued by Mr. Layard, though that 
was received with such deep interest and satie- 
faction. Since the period of Layard’s first dis- 
coveries, much progress has been made in de- 
ciphering the cuneiform character; and as this 
progress is the result of several independent in- 
vestigations, and does not rest upon mere theory, 
but is sustained by @ variety of proof, it has en- 
abled Mr. Layard to proceed with confidence in 
treating of the contents of the various reoords 
discovered in the Assyrian palaces. 

The work is splendidly executed, being accom- 

panied by valuable maps and plans, and an im- 

mense number of illustrations from the sculp- 

tures, and scenes of Oriental landscape, life and 
architecture. Mr. Layard’s views are frankly 
and fully recorded, in regard to the modern as 
well as ancient countries of the regions he has 
visited, and in exploring which his labors have 

been so singularly fruitful and important. A 

precious illastrating light is thrown from his 

researches upon the historical booke of the Old 

Testament, and new demonstrations are brought 

to view as to the truth of prophecy. Mr. Lay- 

ard remarks a strong distinction between the ro- 
mains of Babylon and those of Nineveh. Nei- 
ther sculptures nor inscribed slabs, the paneling 
of the walls of palaces, have been discovered 
among the ruins of Babylon. Scarcely a de- 
tached figure in stone, or a solitary tablet, has 
been dug out of the vast heaps of rubbish. 
“ Babylon is fallen, is fallen; snd all the graven 
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So, to come nearer to the inward pith of the 

matter, self-righteousness, and the conceit of 

self-wisdom, throws a man farther off from salva- 

tion, than ordinary wickedness. Indeed being 

over-much righteous, and self over-wise, is being 

over-much wicked. All the Romish works of 
supererogation and self-justification kill off a 

wicked man before his time; that is, he volun- 

tarily shuts the door of salvation against him- 

self, and puts up a bar of exclusion, before the 

natural time of his death would do it; before 

the close of his probation he really closes the 
season of hope; by choosing another Savior to 
rest his hope upon, than the Savior provided in 
the Gospel. By founding his salvation on his 
own works, and on the Church instead of Christ, 
zad on his own righteousness instead of Christ’s 
righteousness, he dies before bis time. So is 
every man who looks for salvation in himeelf in- 
sieved of in his Savior, destroying himself by 
overmuch righteousne:s and overmuch wisdom. 

Here again, it is easier to supply our deficien- 
cies than to correct our superfluities ; for there 
is nothing more difficult to beat down in our na- 
ture than this pride of self, this conceit of eelf- 
righteousness and self-wisdom, sometimes 80 
enormous and inordinate, that we stand and 
point at others, and cry, God I thank thee that 
{ am not such a fool! I thank thee that I have 
ob common-sense enough to keep me from being 
as this publican. God be praised that I know 
what the true church is, and what is a decent, 
orderly, well successioned piety, and how to 
keep the forms. God be praised that I have 
been preserved from the fanaticism of dreaming 
«bout an imputed rightcousness and a justifying 
faith without works. I know how to fast, and I 
know how to pay tithes, and | can say all the 
prayers in the Temple, and as to zeal, if the 
church only eay so, | should be glad to persecute 
‘he saints. 

When a man is really stripped of all these 
God I-thank- thees, a8 Paul was, when the com- 
caandment came, and he died, what a sight of 
shame and insanity he is to himself! How he 
loathes and abbors his self-wisdom, self-right- 
cousness, and self-praise! And what a miracle 
of grace it is, whena man, out of this prison of 
self-applause and self-destruction, where he was 
sutting euch antics in his lunacy and rags, fold- 
ing them about him with as grand a dignity as 
if they were « toga of royalty and light, is trans- 
lated to a life of faith, and brought to throw 
himself in all humility and nakedness upon 
Christ, to be clothed by him in his righteousness, 
brought to renunciation and despair of self, and 
abhorrence of his imagined self-merits, and an 
entire and sole reliance on the sovereign grace 
of his Redeemer ! 

Thus then we come to a conclusion the re- 
verse of our first thought at starting, and are 
quite sure that it is easicr to supply our deficien- 
cies, than to correct our superfluities; and for 
this very reason, because we can do neither, but 
by throwing all upon Christ. And it is only as 
we see and feel our deficiencies, our ruin, and 
throw ourselves on Christ, that we become wil- 
ling to acknowledge and correct our superflui- 
ties, which otherwise would prove our ruin be- 
fore our time. A man is never nearer to fulness 
than when he is empty of self; and he is never 
so completely the essence of emptiness, as when 
he is full of self. Cc. 


images of her gods he hath broken unto the 
ground.” Teaiah 21:9. On the other hand the 
quantity of such remains found among the ruins 
of Ninevch has been so great, that it is as if an 
antique hbrary, with the history of the Assyrian 
monarchy, had been disinterred and thrown open 
to our view. The whole north-eastern facade 
and grand entrance of Sennacherib’s vast palace 
has been restored, on paper, from the examina- 
tion of the excavations and remains, and a very 
beautiful engraving of this splendid pile is p 
sented in this volume. C. 

— e 
Henry Warp Beecner.—“ We see a no- 
tice that this distinguished preacher has re- 
ceived a present of $15,000, to secure him a 
summer residence in the country. We trust he 
wil] be able to receive all the adulation, and all 
the wealth that his friends pour upon him, and yet 
retain the humility, the simplicity, the faith and 
ardor of an ‘ambassador for Christ.’ But, unless 
we are deccived, there is a great deal of danger in 
such circumstances.” —Ch, Herald and Messenger. 
1. We thank our friend for this well-meant 
kindness. We no longer resist that decree of the 
American public, which makes a man’s privacy 
a pond for newspapers to angle in; and which 
aliows them to hang up for inspection the de- 
tails of domestic affairs, like articles on exhibi- 
tion at the Crystal Palace. As we never have 
had the above $15,000 given us, that is not like- 
ly to hurt us. But the meddling with our do- 
mestic and private affairs is much more real, and 
much more dangerous to our grace,—the grace 
of good nature, at any rate. Our cradle, our 
nursery, our wardrobe, our parlor, our house, 
our lecture-room, in turn, furnish paragraphs 
Religious newepapers publish them almost with- 
out inquiry, especially if they smack of eccen- 
tricity. Rolling stones may gather no moss; 
but rolling stories do. 

2. A few friends have enabled us to purchase 
a farm in Lenox, Berkshire county, Mass., which 
the deeds, with great definiteness, say contains 
* ninety-six acres more or less.’ We gave for 
farm and farm buildings, $4,500. For the crops, 
stock, implements, &c., $1,000 more. Total, 
$5,500. Any person in search of useful inform- 
ation can havo further particulars, as to terms 
of payment, and any other private publicities, 
by personal application to us. 

3. As we are receiving numerous letters of 
application from persons who wish to conduct our 
farm for us, we would inform all who are anx- 
ious to know, that we have happily secured our 
brother-in-law to reside upon tne place, conduct 
it, and relieve us of ail care and responsibility. 
He is a young man of about 30 years of age; 
reasonably good looking ; married, and has three 
promising children—two girls and one boy. 
Any facts concerning his private affairs may be 
directed to Oliver Bullard, Lenox, Mass. 

4. We are receiving numerous applications by 
letier, and by person, for donations of money, on 
the ground that now we are rich; and that a 
man who has received $15,000 ought to testify 
his gratitude to the public by liberal install- 
ments to individuals. Such persons will please 
see above No. 2. 

Bat if that be not satisfactory, we are willin 
to contribute for the next five years, every cent 
of our share of the net profits of our farm, to 
charitable uees. We will notify all interested 
when the dividends are to be declared. 

5. As the public may find out some other of 
our private difficulties, and accuse us of a want 
of frankness in this statement, we proceed to in- 
form them of some other facte—for the time is 
near at hand, in which public men will be 
obliged to imitate the Banks, and give a weekly 
exbibit of their whole condition. 

We are troubled to know whether to build at 
all or not. The principal difficulty consists in 
the means of paying for the house if we build 
one. At present we are not half as certain 
about the means as the newspapers are. 

Next, we find that our economy and our desire 
of room are at loggerheads. We have marked 
and remarked; we have tried two architects, 
and they have planned and re-planned ; and we 
find that it is impossible to build a large house 
with a little money. It isa great pity that it is 
80, but s0 it is. 

Then we are at a dead stand about the mate- 
rial, whether it shall be wood or stone. Stone 
of the finest quality is close at hand, and very 
cheap ;—but there are moral reasons, as well as 
some others. For, the best stone is a kind 
of marble; and a marble country house,—that 
would ruin any minister's reputation. And so 
everything stands still. Well, the winter is be- 
fore us. Something may turn up yet. We are 
determined to keep an eye upon the newspapers, 
so that, if any good luck befall us, we may find 
it out. Above all we shall anxiously watch, in 
them, the progress of this cottage. * 
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THE CURRENT CONTROVERSY. 


For some years before the publication of Dr. 
Bushnell’s volume on “ God in Christ,” the era 
of good feeling in the theological world «cemed 
to have come. Ephraim did not vex Judah, and 
Judah was content to let Ephraim alone. If 
East Windsor and New Haven gloomed at each 
other across the Connecticut hills, with the 
memory of old struggles fresh upon them, there 
was yet no revival of the stru’s es, and appa- 
rently no desire for it. Andov: : was as still, as 
unassailed and apparently as unsuspected, as if 
the Assembly’s Catechism had been regularly 
read at morning and evening prayers, had been 
expounded in the theological exercise, translated 
into Greek in the exegetical, recited in the rhe- 
torical, preached, prayed and read on Sundaye, 
and continually rehearsed in question and an- 
swer whenever students walked, visited, sawed 
wood, or dined. Prof. Stuart was there, with 
his teeming and genial mind, affluent, vivacious, 
overflowing all systems by turns and reconciling 
their truths, and conscientiously mutable and 
miscellaneous in his statements of doctrine. Dr. 
Woods was there, who with all his habitual 
circumspection and cautiousness did assuredly 
hold and teach as plainly ae man could that 
obligation supposes ability and is commensurate 
with it, and that a man is blameworthy for his 
acts and voluntary states, and not for the dilap- 
idated nature which he inherits. And Prof. 
Park with his splendid ‘ Hopkinsianism’ was 
even then making his Lecture-room the centre 
of seminary attraction, and ever and anon elec- 
trifying the chapel, and making men thrill and 
hold their breath, with his masterly appeals. 
But no men muttered opposition to the Semi- 
nary as then organized; or if they did, they 
only muttered it. It flamed through no angry 
and irritating papers. It found no such pro- 
longed and melancholy utterance, as it has had 
of late in dreary pamphlets. It was a passive, 
prudent, and peaceable dissent. 

But all of a sudden the scene is changed. Dr. 
Bushnell published his book ; Prof. Park preach- 
ed his convention sermon; and from that time 
to this the corps of controvertists has been bay- 
ing with open mouth on the track of the Pro- 
fessor. Whether it be that having tasted blood 
in the aseault on Dr. Bushnell the theological 
appetite which had till then been repressed be- 
came too furious to be resisted, and snapped at 
the nearest and most prominent object as the 
half-tamed tiger who begins to be conscious of 
an appetite for flesh grapples his maater—or 
whether it be that some of those who were ac- 
tive in the matter really thought they discovered 
some esoteric analogies between the imagin- 
ative and spiritualized speculations of the here- 
siarch at Hartford, and the keen-eyed and vigor- 
ous discourse of logic which carried everything 
before it at Brattle-street Church—we do not 
know. But the clamor of tongues which be- 
fore had been silenced, became thenceforth a per- 
fect Babel of sounds, swelling around Andover. 
In every Association were careful men who 
shook their heads with infinite gravity when 
Andover was mentioned. The papers particu- 
larly conservative of orthodoxy bristled with in- 
timations of dereliction at Andover. Reviews 
took up and urged the fight. The Princeton 
organ was charged to the muzzle; and even the 
Millenarian Quarterly in this city, under the 
mild direction of Mr. Lord, made all the noise 
and show it could. Pamphlets began to fly; 
till a perfect hail-storm of these bloodless mis- 
siles seems to be on the descent. Meantime 
all this is said to be but the beginning of sor- 
rows. Everything that has preceded is prelimi- 
nary to a Law-suit ; which is to test the right of 
the professors to teach at Andover what hes 
been systematically and continuously taught 
there, in effect, ever since the Institution was 
founded ; what the principal donors of the funds 
heard preached every Sunday ; what has made 
the stuff of ‘ New England theology’ ever since 
there was such a body of doctrine, and has given 
that theology renown and power wherever men 
have Investigated the truth and desired to use 
it a8 & means of salvation, and have not been 
content to rest and sleep in an indolent and de- 
caying orthodoxy. 

Of course this movement will go forward now 
‘to the bitter end,’ if the life and the funds and 
the resolute zeal of those who are waging the 
controversy hold out. So long as there are timid 
people in the churches, there will be some alarm- 
ists among the ministers; and so long as men’s 
faith isin the form and the letter, and not in 
the solid reality,of truth which may be the same 
under different{forms, there will always be peo- 
ple afraid to whisper lest the avalanche fall on 
them, and looking with dread on any man who 














SUPERFLUITY AND DEFICIENCY. 


It is somewhat difficult to say which is easiest, 
to correct a superfluity, or to supply a deficiency. 
At first thought, one would say, the former ; for 
the correction of superfluities depends on our- 
selves, the supply of deficiencies, on others. 
“ Be not righteous over-much, neither make thy- 
self over-wise : why should’st thou destroy tby- 
self? Be not over-much wicked, neither be thou 
foolish : why should’st thou die before thy 
time *” 

Of the texts that may be brought to explain 
this puzzling passage in Ecclesiastes, the follow- 
ing are noted : first, respecting the first of the 
two verses, Prov. 25: 16. Hast thou found 
honey? cat co much as is sufficient for thee, lest 
thou be filled therewith and vomit it. Also, 
Romans 12: 3. For I say, through the grace 
given unto me, to every one that is among you, 
not to think of himself more highly that he ought 
to think ; but to think soberly, according as God 
hath dealt to every man the measure of faith. 

Respecting the second, Job 15 : 31, 32, 33,— 
Let not him that is deceived trust in vanity, for 
vanity shall be his recompense. It shall be cut 
off before his time, and his branch shall not be 
green. He shall shake off his unripe grape 
as the vine, and shall cast off his flower as the 
olive. Now if a man eat honey for the health, 
and wisely, with discretion, for his benefit, and 
not for the mere pleasure of taste, it is good for 
him, a real and not a seeming good ; but if he go 
for a superfluity, if he keep eating because it is 
sweet, his self-indulgence upsets his stomach, and 
gives him a vomit; that which might have been 
for his health, becomes, in the over-much, a 
poison. Lay not up treasures for thyself, on 
earth, but lay up treasure in heaven. If you 
use your treasures on earth for God, and not for 
self-accumulation, that is laying up treasure in 
heaven, but the moment you go beyond that, the 
honey is a vomit. 

Zophar the Naamathite said some good things 
in regard to this matter, as well as Eliphaz the 
Temanite. “The triumphing of the wicked is 
short, and the joy of the hypocrite but for a mo- 
ment. Though his excellency mount up to the 
heavens (righteous over-much) and his head 
reach unto the clouds, yet shall he perish forever 
like his own dung. Though wickedness be 
sweet in his mouth, though he hide it under his 
tongue (it seems to him as if he had found 
honey) though he spare it, and forsake it not, 
but keep it still within his mouth, yet his meat 
in his bowels is turned, it is the gall of asps 
within him. He hath swallowed down riches, 
and he shall swallow them up again. God shall 
cast them out of his belly.” Let Bildad the 
Shuhite add a word, as follows: “So are the 
paths of all that forget God, and the hypocrite’s 
hope shall perish. Whose hope shall be cut off, 
and whose trust shall be a spider’s web.” 

Now, if a man be going on in the-habit of su- 
perfluity, if he be needlessly accumulating for 
himeelf, forgetful of God, that habit usually gets 
to such a point that he cannot stop it, cannot 
change it, but like a drunkard with his cups, 
drinks on, thirets on, and thinks he is drinking 
honey, till the vomit comes, and then it is too 
jate for Gorrection. In this view, then, itis more 
difficult to correct superfluities than to supply 
deficiencies, for this very reason, because the 
correction of superfluities depends on ourselves, 
and when the habit of superfluity is once formed 
ve are not likely to correct it. But for the sup- 
ply of our deficiencies, if we feel our need aright, 
we are thrown upon God. 





would print the catechism from anything but 
the original stereotype plates. The controversy 
undoubtedly must go on for a while, and 
perhaps the Courts of Law be invoked to set- 
tle it. 

But in regard to this controversy there are 
two or three things which ought to be said, and 
which will gradually come to be felt we believe 
among the churches, and to make themselves 
felt by those who are engaged in it. It is not 
a controversy about the person or work of Christ : 
about the ground or the condition of justifica- 
tion befure God; about man’s entire dependence 





on the Divine Spirit, for regeneration and re- 
newal; about the rule of the Christian Life. It 
is a controversy wherein the parties protesting 
against and assailing the incumbent of the the- 
ological chair at Andover declare extreme opin- 
ions on certain remote and speculative questions 
concerning the nature of man; opinions which 
are certainly not held by the vast moajority of 
evangelical Christians, in New Ergland or in 
the country; opinions which therefore are at 
least not essential to orthodoxy, and not vitally 
connected with the Christian system. Now we 
say and insiet that to wage such a controversy, 
on such remote points, with such a pertinacious 
and unappeasable epirit, in this age of the Ciiris- 
tian developement, is one of the most mistaken 
and destructive actions that well-meaning men. 
were ever moved to undertake. It overlooks the 
great characteristic work of our times. It is noth- 
ing else but an attempt to carry back the age bod- 
ily to the era of the speculative and questioning 
schoolmen. It ignores the missionary movement 
and enterprise, that give to our times their moral 
grandeur. It forgets the immense masses in all our 
cities who need the Gospel instantly, who are per- 
ishing for want of it, and who cry aloud for that 
Christian activity and devotion which it is here 
sought to engage in a general melee about 
words and names. lt forgets that Intemperance, 
that Mammonism, that Slavery, that entrenched 
and gigantic Wrong, in a hundred forms, con- 
fronts Christianity on every hand ; and that the 
work of the Church is to destroy and remove 
them by the powers of the Gospel. Its authors 
and abettors should only be found in that par- 
ticular echool in theology and morals, wherein 
it is held that Slavery is emphatically a Chris- 
tian institution; and for aught we know, that 
when a man who believes in the catechism flogs 
his negro he accomplishes a close imitation of 
Paul, and performs an act of Christian worship. 

For men who practically and systematically 
ignore the great reformatory and missionary 
movements of the day, who withhold from them 
co operation and even speak of them with con- 
tempt, to engage in such irritating theological 
warfare may be no strange thing. But we 
are radically mistaken if the vast body of the 
churches and the ministers, whose heartw are in the 
advancement of a free and earnest Christianity 
to the mastery of the earth, who believe the Bi- 
ble to be more than the catechism, and living 
faith in the Savior to be better than dogmatism, 
do not shake these agitations from them, when 
they fully understand the drift and the animus 
of the progressing controversy, as the Lion of 
Judah would have shaken the drops of a spat- 
tering shower from his majestic crest and front. 
Every steamship that traverses the ocean isa 
witness against such philosophical wrangling. 
Every movement of God's Providence says 
to his Church, as with the tones of the trumpet 
that shook Mount Sinai, “Work and not 
Fight.” . 





GOV IN EVERYTHING. 

There are two very different states of mind 
concerning the simple and evident proposition 
that.God is in all events and existences; that 
his providence orders, and his power is revealed 
in, whatever occurs or has being. 

The first and most usual of these states of 
mind is that in which the proposition is accept- 
ed, with entire intellectual assent and confidence, 
on grounds that are seen to be incontrovertible, 
but where it has little practical effect on the life 
and the heart. It exists as a logical conviction. 
It does not arouse and inflame the imagination. 
It exerts no subliming and illuminating power 
on the thoughts with which we walk amid the 
creation. It does not make nature solemn and 
august, nor life beauteous, nor death sacred. It 
is mental conviction, not spiritual vision ; based 
on scientific demonstrations, not on personal ex- 
periencings, divine inspirations and communings 
with God. Such a belief of God's presence 
round about and above us, in life and through 
nature, sustains little practical relation to char- 
acter. It scarcely restrains from coveted indul- 
gence. It hardly checks the rush of worldly 
propensity and greed. No man is c¢mforted, 
purified by it, or made more worthy the heaven- 
ly Presence. One might almost as well believe 
any other correct proposition, for the influence 
it might have on his spirit and life. 

But now there is another state, different from 
this, and vastly higher. It is that in which all 
that has been theoretic becomes personal, actual. 
The mind is inspired. The heart is changed. 
The creation becomes living, vivid, almost per- 
sonal, as everywhere pervaded by the energy and 
majesty of a personal Jehovah. It is soft with 
showers; it is warm with sunshine; and God 
has sent both. The tenderest herb, the tiniest 
flower, the most delicate tint, drops of dew tip- 
ping the grass-spires with their points of light, 
the mightiest and the least objects, masses of 
cloud glooming, accumulating, and rolling up to 
their portentous height and darkness, birds on 
the wing, trees in their still and stately pomp of 
leaves or blossoms, the earth, the sky, the hill, 
the sea—all things around are full of God. He 
formed them all, and he upholds them. It is 
His life that glows and puleates in all their 
frame. And history is full of Him ; the history 
of days, the infinite history of ages and of 
epochs. Where sorrow ie, where joy is, where 
life approaches its solemn crises, where death 
shuts round and ends its progress, yea, where 
the day-by-day experience goes noiselessly on, 
attracting little thought save that of God—still 
everywhere is He, attending, guiding, or over- 
ruling throughout it all; and no step falls but 
his ear notes it, and no change comes but his 
heart plans it. 4 

There is something infinitely consolatory and 
strengthening in this view of God. It raises the 
mind above the level of the visible and material, 
and brings it to personal alliance with Him. It 
enables us to read the whole Bible understand- 
ingly ; for this is the spirit in which that is 
written. It shows an eye anointed from above. 
It gives cublimity to every scene, and invests 
each hour with majesty and sacredness. Oh, 
how glorious is the earth, when shown to the 
purged and enraptured eye with this beauty of 
God on it! How sweet, and awful, and how 
nobly related, is the life of the humblest, when 
connected so directly with the presence, the 
plans, and the action of God! All nature be- 
comes an eclaircised Revelation. The soul is 
embosomed in the glory of God, and only waits 
the accident of Death to give it the perfect 
beatific vision of Heaven! Itis by sharply cleav- 
ing the vail of sense and habitual thought which 
hangs around us, until we discern this peren- 
nial glory on the creation, that affliction often 
blesses us wondrously. It is in showing us this, 
progressively and luminously, that Christian in- 
struction accomplishes its highest and perfect 
work. 





THE KOSZTA CORRESPONDENCE. 


The letter of Secretary Marcy to Mr. Hulse- 
mann will take rank among the ablest state pa- 
pers of our time. Notwithstanding its great 
length it is remarkably free from irrelevant mat- 
ter, and is clear and consecutive in its reason- 
ings. Possibly Mr. Webster's power of conden- 
sation would have reduced the argument within 
a smaller compass, but even he could hardly 
have presented it with greater clearness and 
force. It covers the whole case, fairly and hon- 
estly, and it brings to its support an array of 
learning and authority that will surprise those 
not versed in international law, or who have re- 
garded the case of Koezta as a novelty not laid 
down in the books. 








This, however, is only another illustration of | The letter of Mr. Marcy is an exposition not of 


the fact that the dictates of common sense and 
of natural right, are in accordance with the high- 
est principles and decisions of public law. 

Captain Ingraham makes no pretensions to a 
nice knowledge of international law. But he is 
a man of strong common sense, and of a high 
sense of honor and justice. He aimed to do 
simply that which was right; and so obviously 
tight was his course, that no American has 
thought of objecting to it in itself considered. 
Objections, if any, must be raised upon nice 
points of international law, or through the fear 
of consequences. Those of the first class are 
fully met by Mr. Marcy’s letter; and as to the 
second, we need fear no consequences of doing 
right. 

“Presuming that our readers are already fa- 
miliar with the correspondence between Mr. 
Hulsemann and Mr. Marcy, we will quote from 
it only so far as is necessary to give the strong 
points of the case 

Mr. Hulsemann gives a wrong version of the 
facts, and then attempts to apply to the case of 
Koszta the local doctrine of Austria respecting 
expatriation, and the principles of international 
law touching the rights of neutrals. 

Mr. Marcy in reply corrects Mr. Hulsemann 
as to the facts; giving the version which has al- 
ready appeared in the editorial correspondence 
of The Independent. He then affirms the true 
doctrine of expatriation, and plainly hints that 
the oppression of Austria justifies her citizens in 
renouncing their allegiance to her soil. lis lan- 
guage on this point will commend itself to every 
American. 

“‘ There is great diversity and much confusion of 
opinion as to the nature and obligation of allegi- 
ance. By some it is held to be an indestructible 
political tie, and though resulting from the mere 
accident of birth, yet forever binding the subject 
to the sovereign; by others, it is considered a po- 
litical connection, in the nature of a civil contract, 
dissoluble, by mutual consent, but not so at the 
option of either party. The sounder and more pre- 
valent doctrine, however, is, that the citizen or 
sul.ject, having faithfully performed the past and 
present duties resulting from his relation to the 
sovereign power, may at any time release himself 
from the obligation of allegiance, freely quit the 
land of his birth, or adoption, seek through all 
countries a home, and select anywhere that which 
oilers him the fairest prospect of happiness for 
himself and his posterity. When the sovereign 
power, wheresoever it may be placed, does not an- 
swer the ends for which it is bestowed—when it is 
not exerted for the general welfare of the people, 
or has become oppressive to individuals—this right 
to withdraw rests on as firm a basis, and is similar 
in principle, to the right which legitimates resist- 
ance to tyranny.” 

We doubt whether Austria will admit the 
analogous right of “resistance to tyranny,” to 
which the right of expatriation is so aptly com- 
pared. Both these rights are recognized “in the 
abstract” by all Americans, though some politi- 
cians have found it convenient to deny their ap- 
plication to those persons at the South to whom 
the sovereign power “has become oppressive,” 
and to hinder the natural right of such persons 
to “freely quit the land of their birth,” to 
“release themselves from the obligation of allegi- 
ance,” and to “ select anywhere that home which 
offers the fairest prospect of happiness for them- 
selves and their posterity.” But however Whigs 
and Democrats, “ hards” and “ softs,” may mys- 
tify this subject, Mr. Secretary Marcy has made 
it clear as noon, by boldly avowing the princi- 
ples of this journal, which are not American 
doctrine only, but common and universal law. 
The unequivocal endorsement of these princi- 
ples by the cabinet at Washington, is a favora- 
ble sign of the return of politicians to sounder 
views. 

Mr. Marcy shows further that municipal laws 
defining allegiance have no force beyond the 
country to which they pertain; yet not content 
with thns nullifying the jurisdiction of Austria 
over Koezta, he demonstrates from the munici- 
pal laws of Austria herself that Koezta had been 
banished, and was regarded as an “unlawful 
emigrant” disowned by the government. This 
is a masterly pvint in the letter. 

But the main strength of the letter lies in the 
doctrine of domiciliation as distinguished from 
naturalization. This is clearly defined, argued 
with much force, and fortified by high au- 
thority : 

‘ Foreigners may, and often do, acquire a domi- 
cil in a country, even though they have entered it 
with the avowed intention not to become natural- 
ized citizens, but to return to their native land at 
some remote and uncertain period ; and whenever 
they acquire a domicil, international law at once 
impresses upon them the national! character of the 
country of that domicil. It is a maxim of interna- 
tional law that domicil confers a national charac- 
ter; it does not allow any one who has a domicil 
to decline the national character thus conferred. 
It enforces it upon him often very much against 
his wiil, and to his great detriment. International 
law looks only to the national character, in deter- 
mining what country has the right to protect. * * 

“ This right to protect persons having a domicil, 
though not native born or naturalized citizens, 
rests on the firm foundation of justice, and the 
claim to be protected earned by considerations 
which the protecting power is not at liberty to dis- 
regard. Such domiciled citizen pays the same 
price for his protection as native born or natural- 
ized citizens pay for theirs. He is under the bonds 
of allegiance to the country of his residence, and if 
he breaks them incurs the same penalties. He 
owes the same obedience to the civil laws, and 
must discharge the duties they impose onhim. His 
property is in the same way, and to the same ex- 
tent, liable to contribute to the support of the Gov- 
ernment. In war he shares equally with them in 
the calamities which may befall the country, and 
his services may be required for its defense; his 
life may. be periled and sacrificed in maintaining 
its rights and vindicating its honor. In nearly all 
respects, his and their condition, as to the duties 
and burdens of Government are undistinguishable, 
and what reasons can be given why, so far at least 
as regards protection to person and property, 
abroad as well as at home, his rights should not be 
coextensive with the rights of native born or natu- 
ralized citizens ?” 


We congratulate the country that the exposi- 
tion of this case fell into such able hands, and 
that the Cabinet at Washington has declared its 
readiness to abide by the great principles of 
common law and of natural justice in face of 
the insolence of despotic powers. 

With respect to the right of neutrals, Austria 
is informed that the United States will answer 
to Turkey and not to her, for the conduct of 
Capt. Ingraham in the port of Smyrna. 

The Secretary maintains throughout a tone of 
dignity and independenc® that must be galling 
to the representative of Austria. He does not 
disdain a word of sympathy for Hungary, which 
does honor to his heart. It has been alleged 
that Koszta avowed himself still a Hungarian. 
Upon this Mr. Marcy observes : 

“Tt may well be doubted whether Koszta ever 
used any such language. Should it, however, be 
admitted that he did make that or a similar 
declaration, it cannot be fairly understood to imply 
an acknowledgment that he was then a subject of 
the Emperor of Austria. To apprehend rightly 
what he meant by such a declaration, it is proper 
to consider his situation, his known sentiments, and 
his antecedents. In his mind, no two things could 
probably be more distinct from each other than 
Austria and Hungary. 

** One was the object of his love ; his affections 
clustered around the land of his birth, and were 
the more intense because he thought that country 
had been cruelly wronged, and he knew it was un- 
fortunate. In his vision of the future, he saw a 
happier destiny for Hungary; he saw her standing 
proudly among the independent nations of the 
earth, under a clement government, emanating 
from the will of the people, and dedicating the 
constitutional authority to their general welfare. 
In the fallen condition of Hungary, he thought it 
base to disown her, and glorious to claim her for 
the land of his birth. His situation when this de- 
claration is supposed to have been made is aJso to 
be regarded in interpreting his words. He was in 
the hands of Austrian agents, loaded with fetters, 
and warned of his own doom by the knowledge of 
the sad fate of so many of his unfortunate compan- 
ions. In this forlorn condition, he could not have 
intended by the language ascribed to him, to ac- 
knowledge any unbroken tie which then bound 
him to the Emperor of Austria. 

“ The undersigned is brought, by a fair applica- 
tion of sound principles of law, and by a careful 
consideration of the facts, to this important concla- 
sion—that those who acted on behalf of Austria 
had no right whatever to seize and imprison Martin 
Koszta.” 


Our foreign population may well feel that 
their interests are in safe bands, and require no 
special oversight or dictation from them. The 
nation can afford to wait for the next session of 
Congress to define in full its position toward the 
degpotic powers of Europe. If we are but stead- 
fast in the right, we have nothing to fear. 

The strength and the honor of the present po- 





sition of the Cabinet are in its righteousness 


legal principles only, but of the higher principles 
of justiceand humanity. The utterance of such 
sentiments as the following in a state paper 
marks a new era in the law of nations. We only 
object to Mr. Marcy’s interpolation into the 
higher law, of the phrase “when not acting 
under legal restraint,’ which we inclose in 
brackets. Our thoughts here lead us where our 
pen must not follow. We content ourselves 
with italicizing the most important passages. 

“Tt will be conceded that the civil authority of 
Turkey, during the whole period of the occurrences 
at Smyrna, was dormant, and in no way called into 
action. Under these circumstances, Austria with- 
out any authority, Turkey exercising none, and the 
American functionaries, as Austria asserts, having 
no right, in behalf of their Government, to inter- 
fere in the affair—a proposition which will be 
hereafter contested—what, then, was the condition 
of the parties at the commencement of the outrage, 
and through the whole progress? They were all, 
in this view of the case, without the immediate 
presence and controlling directions of civil or inter- 
natioval law in regard to the treatment of Koszta. 
The Greck hirelings, Koszta their victim, and the 
Austrian and American agents, were, upon this 
supposition, all in the same condition at Smyrna, 
in respect to rights and duties so far as regards 
that transaction, as they would have been in if it 
had occurred in their presence in some unapproach- 
able region, lying far beyond the confines of any 
sovereign State whatever. They were the liege 
subjects of the law of nature—moral agents, bound, 
each and all alike, to observe the precepts of that 
law, and especially that which is confirmed by Di- 
vine sanction, and enjoins upon all men, every- 
where, [when not acting under legal restraint,) to 
do unto others whatsoever they would that others 
should do unto them. They were bound to do no 
wrong, and to the extent of their means to prevent 
wrong from being done, to protect the weak from 
being oppressed by the strong, and to relieve the 
distressed. In the case supposed, Koszta was 
seized, without any rightful authority. He was 
suffering grievous wrong. Anyone who could, might 
relieve him; to do so was a DUTY, imposed wnder the 
peculiar circumstances of the case. By the laws of 
the case, by the law of numaniry, Capt. Ingrabam, 
in doing what he did for the release of Koszta, 
would, in this view of the case, be fully justified 
upon this principle. Who in such a case can fairly 
take offense? Who have a right to complain? 
Not the wrong-doers, surely, for they can appeal 
to no Jaw to justify their conduct. They can de- 
rive no support from civil authority, for there was 
none called into action; nor from the law of na- 
tions, for that they have violated.” 





RELIEF IN PROSPECT. 


We have one more communication from 
J. B. W. (No. V.) which we shall publish with- 
out any tediousness in the way of commentary. 
This will finish the subject, so far as our columns 
are concerned. Whoever may desire hereafter 
to say anything on either side, about the ques- 
tion of “ the old Boards” and their alleged fel- 
lowship with slavery, may easily find some other 
and more official medium of communication with 
the public. Our policy is to unite and not to 
divide those who hate slavery, and who pray and 
are willing to work, as they find opportunity, for 
its overthrow. Our theory is that those who 
desire to resist the continued extension of slav- 
ery and the conversion of the free states into one 
great hunting ground for fugitives should tole- 
rate each other's infirmities—that the strong 
who can see 80 clearly the inconsistency of the 
Home Missionary Society, and the wickedness of 
the Foreign Missionary Board, should endure 
and not denounce the inferior perspicacity of 
weaker brethren. It is only by presenting the 
broadest possible front and array of opposition, 
that any effectual resistance can be made to the 
power and growth of that grand organized injus- 
tice which is the grief of every true patriot, and 
which brings upon our common country so much 
of the scorn of all civilized nations. We depart- 
ed from our settled policy when we allowed our 
friend to use our paper for the agitation of a 
question which, more than almost any other, 
divides those who are united in opposing slavery 
as lovers of the Gospel and followers of the Sa- 
vior. And having allowed him this privilege, 
we could not, with a good conscience, abstain 
from correcting to come extent such errors in 
his statements and his arguments as seemed to 
us most likely to harm the great cause of justice 
and of freedom which is no dearer to him than 
it ia to us. 

Hereafter we trust that our too easy disposi- 
tion will not be tempted to depart, in this respect, 
from the rule which we have fixed for our own 
guidance in such matters. 


THE CARTOONS OF RAPHARL. 


The visitor to London repairs early to IZaump- 
ton Court, the famous palace of Wolsey, built 
by that ambitious prelate to outdo his sovereign, 
and then presented to Henry VIII. to allay his 
jealousy. There is little in the architecture of 
the huge brick quadrangle to impress the be- 
holder, in an age when palaces may be built 
with anybody’s money, and royalty outdone by 
the venders of pills and sarsaparilla. The pal- 
ace too that was the abode of royalty till the 
time of George Ill. is now the habitation of 
pensioned Idleness. Kings and prelates no more 
tread its halls, ambassadors resort no longer to 
its gilded court. But the grand old hall of 
Wolsey with its masive Gothic furniture is 
there; the wide-spread lawns, the labyrinthine 
gardens, the bubbling fountains, the silver lakes, 
the fragrant groves-are there; the venerable 
vine still droops its rich clusters for the table of 
Majesty ; the halls are still hung round with 
the works of masters, but where the ban quet of 
kings was epread, are now the stool and easel 
of the copyist. 

Among the works of art here treasured and 
now open to the public, are the Cartoons of Ra- 
phael. The subjects of these wonderful designs 
are the death of Ananias, Elymas the Sorcerer, 
The miraculous draught of fishes, Paul and Bar- 
nabas at Lystra, Paul preaching at Athens, and 
Christ's charge to Peter. 

These paintings were executed in 1820, and 
the tapestry, wrought at Arras in Flanders, 
may be seen worn and disfigured, in the Vatican 
at Rome. The original Cartoons, though paint- 
ed in distemper,—i.e., in colors mixed without 
oil—are still distinct in outline, and retain the 
character given them by the pencil of the master. 
They are of more than life size, and occupy the en- 
tire length of a great corridor. The power of the 
Cartoons lies in the drawing. *The eudden sus- 
pension of animation in Ananias, with the mus- 
cles fixed between life and death,—the awe de- 
picted upon the countenances of the beholders, 
—the divine dignity of Peter—Elymas groping 
with sudden blindness,—the bewilderment and 
terror of the surrounding group—the expression 
and attitude of the poor cripple at the gate of 
the temple—these bring the age of miracles be- 
fore our eyes, and give to such scenes of the 
New Testament a vivid reality. Nowhere have 
we seen such a commentary upon the miracles 
of Christ and the Apostles. 

This commentary has lately been reproduced 

for general circulation. Few can go to Hamp- 
ton Court to read the stories pictured there by 
Raphael; but an ingenious copyist, availing 
himself of the newly perfected art of printing 
in oil-colors, has transferred to a set of cards the 
whole series of Cartoons, with much of the life 
and force of the original pictures. The copies 
are perfectly truthful ; they recall the full power 
of the Cartoons; and the execution in colors 
Igaves nothing to be desired. At the came time 
they are afforded at so cheap a rate, as to be 
within the reach of almost every family. They 
will bear to be studied ; they will form a beauti- 
ful ornament for the parlor; and will help to 
cultivate at once a taste for art and an interest 
in the sacred Scriptures. 
Mr. John Wiley, having just returned from 
England, has made arrangements for the impor- 
tation and sale of these Cartoons for the Ameri- 
can market. We think he has not over-estima- 
ted our national taste in preparing for a large 
demand. Many a cottage and farm-house in 
America will hereafter boaet of possessing the 
gems of Hampton Court. 











Paupisuness.—The other day we offered our 
hand to a lady who was about td pitch out of an 
omnibus into the mud. She took no notice of it, 
but chose to swing herself down by the railing, 
regarding us meanwhile with a look of rebuke, 


as if we had insulted her. Now we do not pique 





that the hand aforesaid was tendered with the 
modesty and propriety becoming a gentleman : 
but no matter for that; if it had been the braw- 
ny fist of some honest-hearted Patrick who had 
dropped his hod to help the lady, her rejection 
of such well-meant kindness would have been 
an act of insolent hauteur. 
Had we offered to assist a well-bred French 
lady, her sweet-toned ’Mercie, Monsieur, ‘mercie, 
would still have lingered on our ear. A true 
English lady would have accepted the courtesy 
with a smiling “! thank you.” Such ladies are 
always companionable. You may travel with 
them abroad, in “first class” care, show them 
any little attention, converse about scenery, 
paintings, literature, art, monuments, and after 
half a day’s enjoyment in such society, get some 
accidental clue toa name that is spoken in the 
first circles of London or Paris. A lady who is 
not afraid to receive the common civilities of life 
from a stranger, shows a fur higher sence of 
character, than one who draws herself up stifly 
within silks and kid, and pouts at every man as 
if he were a roué. 
What we have referred to is a national trait. 
Our case is not isolated. But we shall conform 
to custom. We have deliberately resolved never 
again, in any circumstances, to offer our hand to 
a lady (woman is the word) until we are assured 
beforehand that she will accept it. Indeed, now 
that women are putting into excrcise rights long 
held in abeyance, we think of taking up one of 
their cast-off rights, long held by prescription, 
and of waiting dill we are asked, and then hold- 
ing in our own hand the question of acceptance 
or refusal. 
sianiccpiceilpilttceecton 

CHURCH DISSOLUTION. 
At an Ecclesiastical Council held in Brooklyn, at 
the Lecture-Room of the Fulton Avenue Congre- 
gational church, on the 19th ult., it was advised to 
dissolve the Pastoral relation heretofore sustained 
to that church by Rev. T. Atkinson, and to recom- 
mend to the members of the church to disband 
their organization. The object of this movement 
is to secure the establishment of a new and larger 
Congregationa! church in the same locality hereto- 
fore occupied by this Society; a church in which 
shall be embraced many families hitherto con- 
nected with the Bridge-street or other churches, 
and others not now permanently associated with 
any Christian congregation, as well as those previ- 
ously composing the Fulton Avenue church. To 
such a church aid is freely pledged from the 
neighboring Societies, and when established its 
infiuence for good cannot fail to be wide and per- 
manent. It was felt that a wise economy of means 
and men required the formation of it, and that 
everything was auspicious for its commencement 
now. The preliminary steps have already been 
taken, the enterprise is rapidly assuming an or- 
ganic form, and the resojution of those engaged in 
it leave no doubt of its success. It is proposed to 
proceed at once to the erection of a large and 
commodious house, on the vacant lots lately owned 
by the Fulton Avenue Society, and to seek the 
ablest man who can be found to occupy it for 
Christ. 

The Rev. Mr. Atkinson, thus released from his 
pastoral charge, has been unanimously elected 
Secretary of the American Congregational Union. 
He has accepted the appointment, and his oflice 
will henceforth be at the Rooms of the Union, in 
Clinton Hall, corner of Beekman and Nassau- 
streets. The Council ordered the following minute 
to be given to him: 

“In consenting to the dissolution of the Pastoral 
relation heretofore sustained by Rev. T. Atkinson 
to the Fulton Avenue church, the Council unite in 
a unanimous and hearty expression of their entire 
confidence in him, and their earnest love for him. 
In all his relations to this church and to the sister 
churches, he has approved himself as a brother 
kind and affectionate, as a minister of the truth 
earnest and intelligent, and as a Pastor faithful, 
devoted, and greatly beloved. The Council most 
cordially commend him to all churches with whom 
they are in fellowship, and among whom God may 
appoint his labors or his residence.” 


FROM OUR CANADA CORRESPONDENT, 


Toronto, C. W., 16 Sept., 1853. 

We have had a melancholy revelation of the 
low moral standard by which the conduct of our 
public men is regulated in our province, the 
parties being tho Hon. Francis Hinks, our prime 
minister, and Mr. J. Bowes, the mayor of our 
city. In the spring of this year, our citizens 
learned with astonishment that the contractors 
for one of our railways, who held £50,000 of 
city debentures, had sold them to some private 
parties for £40,000, thus sacrificing 20 per cent 
in order to realize the money at once, and the 
debentures being at a discount at the time. It 
transpired, moreover, that some informality hav- 
ing attended the issue of these debentures, they 
were not a legal security for the amount they 
specified. 

As parties in the City Council, especially the 
mayor, were suspected, the subject was intro 
duced there, and he was pointedly asked if he 
had any personal intcrest in the transaction, 
and he as plainly denied that he had, but re- 
fused to give any explanation. 

Immediately after the matter thus became 
public, a Bill was brought into our Parliament 
in Quebec, legalizing the debentures and mak- 
ing them valid for their amounts ; this was hur- 
ried through its three readings in one day, and 
was assented to by the Governor General. 

Parties who had taken up the matter, pro- 
voked that a gain which ought to have accrued 
to the city had thus passed into the hands of 
private speculators, resolved to throw the whole 
question into Chancery ; this was done, and the 
matter came on for a hearing on Monday last. 

When the plaintiffs had stated their case, the 
first witness called was the mayor, whose exam- 
ination continued throughout that day and the 
following, resulting in his admission that he, 
his partner in business, and another party 
to whom he referred, were the purchasers, and 
that the clear profits realized were £8000. 
Letters he acknowledged had passed between 
that third party and himeelf, but these he had 
destroyed, some of them since this process had 
been commenced. 

The next witness was Mr. Ridont, cashier of 
the Bank of Upper Canada, who frankly stated 
that Mr. Hinks had written to him on the sub- 
ject of the proposed purchase of the debentures, 
and was to manage the matter; and that the 
business was thereafter regularly managed, 
bankers in London taking the debentures at 
par, and paying the amount, deducting their 
commission. 

With this new light on the subject, the case 
was adjourned in order to make Mr. Hinks a 
party to the case, and subpoena him also as a 
witness ; and there it now rests. 

So that we have thus the prime minister 
abusing his influence for his private gain, and 
the mayor stepping in between the city and ite 
creditors, and securing to himself that profit 
which he ought to have obtained for it. © 

Mr. Hinks was understood to have been in 
Niagara when the case came on, and having 
been telegraphed as to the course it was taking, 
he crossed over to your side and went down to 
the lower province. 

Altogether it is a shameful affair, and reveals 
in a startling degree the want of principle which 
reigns in our high places. A. 


FROM OUR REGULAR FRENCH CORBESPONDENT. 


er , Sept. 6, 1853. 
To the Editors of the Independent : 

GenTLEeMEN :—The Eastern Question is settled. 
So, at least, says the press, s0 says the govern- 
ment of France, and all the continent is ringing 
with enthusiastic hymns to Peace,—the goddess 
on whose altar so much, of late, has been sacri- 
ficed. Itis true, the Sublime Porte, compelled 
by her allies to yield everything to Russia, has 
not yet signed her own partial abdication ; but 
the Sultan must come to it. The money market 
now asks whether the Moldo-Valachian princi- 
palities will be rid of the Russian troops or not, 
—soon or late; but no one dares to entertain for 
a moment, the thought that war may ever come 
from that quarter. 

And now, from the East, public attention has 
suddenly turned towards the West, towards the 
United States. The noble deed of Captain 
Ingraham at Smyrna, has made a profound im- 





ourselves upon etiquelte, but we flatter onrselves| pression in Europe, and everybody feels that | closed them for the exit of breadstuffs, the scarcity | ries sent 10 


Brother Jonathan has abruptly and sans cérémonie continues the same, and the alarm is epreadin 
reminded the European diplomatists that he, too, more and more. Alas! whon will men be = 
was in the world. How now is the Austro-Ame- anxious for the life of their souls, as they are for 
Fican question to be settled? You will have all that of their bodies ? ie 
the great European powers against you, you may | understand that the Rev. Julos Bornaud be 
depend on it, with the exception of England. about to depart from Frauco for New York 
France, Prussia, and Russia will support Austria where he has been called as pastor of the French 
in her efforts to establish an international fugi- congregation which meets in the Brick Church 
tive patriot law, by means of which even the best Chapel. This is a loas for France, and a real 
friends of ireedom may be bound to catch and gain for the French population of New York 
surrender to despots, freedom’s noblest sony. M. Bornand is a man who stands high in the 
Rumors of annexation of Belgium to France opinion of those who know him, as a devoted 
are again afloat. It is beyond doubt that the Christian, an able minister of the Word, and a 
marriage of the Duke of Brabant, the future zealous and prudent missionary. It has been 
king, has been ill received by the Court of the our privilege to see him at work in France. and 
Tuileries. Bonaparte had vainly sought, when we doubt not his labors will be blessed among 
still a bachelor, to make a matrimonial alliance you, as they have been among us. If we could 
in the Hapsbarg family. The prompt accept- be heard of thoro who may have intercourse with 
ange of the son of Leopold has yexed him. His that excellent man, we would pray them to lift 
ambassador, Adolphe Barrot, was ordered to stay the veil with which he covers himself modestly, 
in Paris during the festivities of the Austro-Bel- and they will perceive that, in every respect, as 
gian marriage. In the meantime a pamphlet, a Christian and a scholar—he is a man of ster- 
purporting to be written by a Belgian, was ling worth. For his ministerial, labors we sin- 
printed in Paris, on the subject of the marriage, cerely congratulate our countrymen of New 
attempiing to suow not only that it wasimpolitic York. 
and hostile to France, but also that Belgium, 
without # nationality, without any prospect of 
prolonged independence, destined to be soon in- : 
corporated with one of the surrounding states, Genoa—In a note to Mr. Nelson’s letter, last 
had nothing better to do, than to throw herself, week, where the types made us speak of the two 
in the merciful arms of the French emperor. churches of Geneva, we intended to refer to the 
This pamphlet would not have been noticed had two churches in Genoa, N. Y., one of which Mr. N, 
it not been made a text by the government ‘Poke of as being a Congregational church, and so 
papers, fur the bitterest attacks against Belgium. entered on the books of the presbytery, but both 
ls seems probable enough that M. Troplong, ®PPC8? alike on the printed minutes of the N. 8. 
the president of the French senate, and of the General Assembly as Presbyterian charches, and 
Supreme Court,—a man as vile, in political their omeene help to owell the nominal aggregate 
cbaracter, as he is distinguished for his legal of the “ Presbyterian Church.” What we desire 
learning,—is the author of the Belgian pamphiet. ** “° nave the tenth epyese. 
& gian pamp 
Twice or three times already, Troplong has = American Missionary Associarion.—This Soci- 
been made the prophet of Bonaparte’s plans in ety hold its annual meeting last week at Worcester, 
anonymous pamphlets. He announced the com-, Mass. Hon. William Jackson, of Massachusetts, 
ing empire by a pamphlet entitled “ Iihat is the the President of the Society, occupied the chair, 
Empire?” be announced the coup d’ efat by ano- On Weduesday afternoon, the reports were pre- 
ther ; and a third one, on Authority, republished sented. 
by the Moniteur, and praised to the skies by the Mr. Lewis Tappan, the Treasurer, reported the 
press which copies it, bas undertaken to show ®™Mount collected during the year at $41,692; the 
France that the nameless despotiam which ¢*Penditures, $49,507. 
crushes her is the very ideal of a government. Rev. George Whipple, the Corresponding Secre- 
If the pamphlet on Belgium is really written by tary, read the annual report of the Executive Com- 
Troplong, be sure that Bonaparte is preparing mittee, detailing the measures adopted during the 
for the first opportunity of an attack upon his year, and the present condition of the missions, in 
feeble neighbor. Africa, Jamaica, Siam, Canada, California, among 
S i el id. of the Ojibwa Indians, and in the Home field. He re- 
COMO papers ate ave sometimes sald, OF forred to the encouraging fact that the number of 
late, that our Cwsar aud his pravtors arerelaxing, jembers had increased 33 per cent. The reading 
little by little, their former rigor. Believe 00) of the report was repeatedly suspended, by way of 
such thing,—and if you were inclined to think yeljef, and short speeches were made by several 
that it may be so, meditate upon the three fol- jyaividuals. 
lowing facts. Rev. George Thompson, missionary, who had 
A newspaper in the west of France having just arrived from Mendi in Africa, gave some ac- 
published an article on Napoleon the First, count of the people in that part of the world. 
which displeased the government, has received a Rev. John G. Fee, of Kentucky, showed how the 
warning : “ Whereas, the said article contains an operations of the Association in sending three col; 
insult against the memory of Napoleon the First, porteurs among the slaveholders were received, 
ete.” In the evening, the annual sermon was preached 
The Director of the Police Department has pursuant to appointment, by Rev. Prof. E. Peck, of 
just issued a circular to the prefects, to show Oberlin College. 
them how far they must go in the application of — " Thursday, the meetings were held in the Old 
the decree which forbids newspapers to publich South church ; and the weather being fine, the at- 
any account of the trials for offenses perpetrated tendance was much larger. The day was spent in 
by means of the press. Not only they are not earnest discussions on the question of caste, the 
permitted to etate tho grounds of accusation, relation of slavery to Missionary Societies, the con- 
and the defence of the accused, bat even the duet of ministers and churches at the South, and 
. kindred topics, 
names of the judges and of the advocates they See ‘ , 
are forbidden ‘to mention. To allow the pul yy. 4%, \tiresting anual necting tok, place in 
lishing of anything whatever besides the gen- 


Messrs. Ide, Whipple, Fee (who had been discard 
tence “ would be,” says the circular, “to enter ed by his siaveholding father for preaching aboli- 


Franc PaRLEuR.’ 





The Tyibune reporter says, 


into a way which political passions would = ae a and Boynton, “ the 
. : ° ae meeting concluded with appropriate services, deep- 

promptly find the ee of widening. ' ly impressed with the principles of abolitionism, 
The third fact which it may be interesting to which formed the leading feature of the addresses,” 
relate, will serve to show how much remainsef — Pho meeting was much more fully attended, and 
religious liberty among us. A good brother, moro encouraging, than any previous occasion, 


and former fellow laborer of mine, Rev. FE. The reports showed an iucrease of life-members 
Moroy, of Mansle—a missionary station found- equal to one-third of the whole list, and an increase 
ed by the Evangelical Society of France—has | of receipts, (including those of the Western auxil- 
been brought, in the space of a few weeks, three | iary,) of 60 per cent. above the previous year. A 
times before the courts. At the village of Fou- missionary company of ten bas been added to the 
queure, near Mansle, has been formed a must African mission, two ministers and their wives to 
interesting litilechurch. !tdiepleased the priests; the Siam mission, twenty-one to the list of Home 
the prefect forbade the Christians meeting. But ™!ssionaries, a new station established among tho 
they were Christians, and therefore met again Indians at Pembins, and a mission to the Copts 
for worship; hence the first prosecation. For determined on, ; The demand upon the Society for 
their having met, M. Moroy and two of his friends, wre Sinatane enghtiy Sevecnring. 

one of them a member of the last constituent. Meerrinc or tun Amenican Boarv.—The 44th 
assembly, were condemned and fined. M.Moroy annaal meeting of the Board is in progress the 
had given to a young girl of bis flock a few tracts present week, at Cincinnati. Its proceedings we 
of an edifying character, and the young girl had shall be able to publish in our next. A summary 
given away sore of them. This was made the Of the annual report has been printed, and is before 
ground of a second process against M. Moroy * We give this weck the bricf statement of the 
and his parishioner, and both of them were sen- 
tenced and fined, although the tracts distributed 
“ contaived pure morals,” as rays the sentence. 


HOME DEPARTMENT 
Five corporate members of the Board have died 
during the year, viz , Dr. Milledoler, Dr. Yale, Dr. 


A . . : Gilbert, Dr. Brown, and Dr. Edwards. Whole num- 
In his third trial M. Moroy has been happier per of members now livivg, 187. Four missiona- 


than in the two others. The justice of the ries, aud five female assistant missionaries, have 
peace had sentenced him to three days’ imprigon- also gone to their graves in peace. 


t. d costs, for having sed. with Since the last annual meeting, 43 missionary la- 
ment, and costs, for Mavi gE accompanied, with- borers, 16 males and 27 females, have been sent to 
out the proper authorization, the body of a dead different fields under the care’ of tho Board. To 


man to the cemetery,—but a superior tribuval, the Armenians, 14; Choctaws, ll; Cherokees, 2; 
on merely hearing witnesses, recalled the sen- C¢¥!on, 4; Fub-chau, 2; Assyria, 3; Syria, 3; Ah- 
tence, and diechareed M. M mednuggur, 2; Arcot, 2. In addition to these, 10 

Ai =a be Seats ae other missionary laborers, male and female, having 

From such facts, better than from any rcflec- spent some time in this country, have returned to 
tions of mine, you may judge of the happy fields previously occupied by them. Thus making 
régime under which it is our privilege to live. a grand total of fifty-six missionarics and assistant 


. . . missionaries sent out during the year. This is the 
After thirteen days of discursion the houses of largest number, with a single exception, ever sent 


Netherlands have adopted the “Jaw on wor- into the missionary field by this Board in one year. 

shia called for by the papal enterprises upon, EI Joung men sr to tt ae 
. ull , d a 

that country. If the Dutch think they have put pore rene. Sanaa 20 ’ 

an end to the difficulty resulting from the pre- There have been issued, of the three monthly 

sence of a papist hierarchy among them, by their publications of the Board,—the Missionary Herald, 

law, they are mistaken. But as long as govern- Journal of Misswns, and Youth's Dayspring ,— 


988 044 copies, a monthly average of 82,337 copies 
ments and people have not understood and ee- Of the anal Report, Annual Sermon, Abstract, 


tablished true, complete religious freedom by and various Missionary Tracts, 28,000 copies have 
separating church and state, they will do noth- been printed. 


i j j : The Eastern District of New York has been en- 
sida sorbed He spe agli legiatote larged so as toembrace the counties ot Albany and 
sa church matters. And now, according to Rensselaer, making the city of Albany the central 


the new law, the Dutch government will nego- point of the District. Rev. 8. P. Fisher has re- 
tiate with the Romish bishops and archbishops, signed his commission as District Secretary, and 


j ir resi " . | returned to the labors of the pastoral office, In 
= the subject « thelr penitenees, pqnchene other respects, the Districts and District Secreta- 
That is to say they will be recognized asa power ;ieg remain as they were. 


in the state, and will have got more. in fact, by The receipts for the year ending July 31st, were, 
the recognition of such a position on the part of from all sources, including the balance of $6.35 in 
the government, than th dared to-hope the Treasurer's hands, $314,022 6S. Uf thks sum, 
s — ee — $305,055 58 were donations and legacies. The re- 

for before a law was made against them. The maining $9,867.30 were interest on permanent 
priests, indeed, can borrow the French chorus :— funds, earnings of the mission press, &c. The 
expenditures during the same period were 
$310,607.69, leaving a balance in the treasury, 
August 1, 1853, of $4,320 64. 

There have also been reccived from the Ameri- 
can Bible Society, $9,500; from the American 

The Spaniards have, at last, made up their Tract Society, $8,000. 
minds about railroads, and they are going to The general condition of the missions will be 
build several. The friends of locomotion there learned by the following 
have had to fight a real battle, in favor of their _ —_ SUMMARY. 
railroads, and we may judge of the difficulties a ee yh oe ee ee 
they have overcome by the burst of joy which = « “ Qut-stetions,  - ce Ta " . 38 
has accompanied their triumph. Assconasthe _ 2. Laborers Employed. 
royal decree was made known, it wae received Number of Ordained Missionaries (6 being ' 
with extraordinary marks of enthusiasm. The, « 


* Vive nos amis les ennemis!”’ 
They are now organizing their friends, as a poli- 
tical body, under the name of Catholic Associa- 
tion for the Elections. 


Physicians), 


Licentiates, : ° 4 

: , a ae “Physicians not ordained, - 6 
tolling of the church bells, illuminations Ce. « aaa 20 
towns, addresees of gratitude tothe qucen sent « « yemale Assistante,- -  ~- 206 


from every quarter, loud approbation of the Whole number of laborers sent from this - 
: Se os, 

whole press, every demonstration was made to 4, ef Hetlee Preacem,- - - % 

show the real desire of the Spaniards to go a Native Helpers, - - ~- 192 

* sos y ber of Native Assistants, 
little farther than they gonow. Thisisahappy Whole number Hae snes, IO 
symptom, and it is to be confidently hoped that the Missions, : 
many an idea, many a truth, and perhaps seme 3. The Press. 

i ; § . » Number of Printing Establishmente 
liberty will follow in the track of the future neue tne or paged 
locomotive. @ “ ‘ from the beginning, 

The Parliamento of Turin contains a ehort 
article, of which I take the following statement: 


—62% 


37,127,251 

- 958,132,478 
4. The Churches. 

Number of Churches (including ail at the Sand- 





i - 103 
i i i itic: wich Islands), - - , 
According to # bill of furnitures for political = = Ghuron ee” a4 
prisoners, presented to Cardinal Antonelli, it ap- Added during the year, (do. do) : 
pears that the average ratio for euch offenders 5. Educational Department. ; 
i i +n 1849, 50.000: in Numberof Seminaries, - = * s 
in the papal prisons, was, in 164¥, 0 ; in | Member Of Ober Beerding Sebools, =. tc 
1850, 45,000 ; in 1851, 40,000 ; in 1852, 34 000 ; “ “ Free Schools cad aura by la- in 
‘aki jian Governm 7. es - ° 
in 1853, 42,000. Taking off from these numbers x 46 pypits in the Seminaries (€2 do.) - 487 
two-fifths for dilapidations,commonintheRoman — « “ Boarding Schools, -—_ 645 
States, the average of the reduced amount brings,“ « —__ Free Schools (11, 71 do 21, ee 
' Whole number in Seminaries and Schools, ‘ 


f political prisoners to 30,000. Thus ‘ , 
~> te Or of the Pope, three are in What generous heart does not rnd with 4 
— ’ j An f th Prudential Committee in the holy satisfaction wit 
eats her in a a aldeen dhe aoe ne ger which they present the following statement of 
at De y . _— MP ; 
: 2 48 *4: A MISSION WORK ACCOMPLISHED, 
gee Pope's eubjects are the re" of political The Sandwich Islands are now Chetstentond, end 
revenge. It is strange, after that, if liberalideas work there, asa foreign missionary society, is 
make immense progress in Rome. accomplished. Henceforth, all that te dose 1. te 
Decidedly, the approaching winter threatens a ben ry as a ee nan The 
4 } jus U = ’ Pager 
to be one of scarcity. All over the continent siete c has been merged fu the Obristian commu- 
reigns a panic in regard to provisions, and al-| © ++) of the Islands. It is no lovger @ corporate 
ready, in several eities, disturbances have taken pody—a distinct, organized ——— a 
place, on account of the high price of bread- such to the ae on _ ce oo 
stuffs; Genoa in Piedmont, and Liege in Belgium a nea ccat of eburch building, and of 
are of the number. Although all governments et in great part, will be met by the natives. 


jona- 
have opened their frontiers for the entrance, and So will be the support LA 2 tenemos 3 











But it is only in part that the natives can supp 
their foreign pastors; and the necessary aid m 
pe given to these on the Home Missionary plan a 
principles. The native churches relieve the B¢ 
the present year, of the entire support of so 
seven or cight of these, and partially of so 
twelve others. But for prudential reasons, such 
ever bad influence with the Apostle Paul, and a 
Jest the natives should be hindered in detachi 
separate churebes from the large central bod 
(as four bave been formed already) each with 
pative pastor—it will not do to press this point 1 
far. As long as it shall be desirable to sustain f 
eign pastors at the Islands, it will probably be 1 
cessary for the churches of this country to aid m« 
or less in their support. the cost of build! 
churches has been borne by the natives from t 
beginning. They have also assumed the supp 
of the common schools, and of the native semin 
or college at Lahainaluna. The government | 
propriation for the Department of Pablic Instr 
tion for the year commencing April Ist, 1 
$47,735. 1t may be added that the appropriat 
for the Department of Law and Justice, y 
$53 623; and $10,000 were appropriated for p: 
ons on the Island of Oahu, where is the princi 
seaport town, and $10,000 for the public health 
Of churches on the Islands there are 26, w 
22,236 members in regular standing; 1,644 0f wh 
were admitted the past year. More than $24, 
were contributed by sixteen of these churches 
the repair of houses of worship, the support 
their pastors, and for various benevolent obje 
The Auxiliary Hawaiian Missionary Society, | 
lowing the course of things, has become an in 
pendent society, and has sent a mission of its o 
to the Marquesas, for which it chartered a vos: 
avd for the support of which, as the agent of | 


Island churches, it is wholly responsible, T 
mission is entirely native, and two of its four n 
sionaries Wero from among the native pastors j 


mentioned, who cheerfully offered themselves 
the service. The other two were deacons in | 
churches. 

What has this intellectual, moral, religious, so 
creation of the Hawaiian nation cost the good pe 
of the United States¢ The Board has expen 
$817,383; the Bible Society, $41,500; and 
Tract Society, $23,800. The total is $882,683. 
is considerably less than a million. The Explor 
Expedition sent by the United States into th 
seas, cost more than this. [. costs more to buil 
line-of-battle ship and kicp it in service « 
year. And what contributor to this enterprise 
poorer or less happy for what he has done for 1 
peaceful conquest, this glorious extension of 
Redeemer’s reign ? 


InrorMaTiON Wirnue.y.—-A correspondent 
the Religious Recorder justities the refusal of P. 
byterian ministers in this Slate to give informal 
when requested, in regard to the number of C 
gregational churches that are connected with tl 
presbyteries, under pretext of the “ Plan of Uni 
of otherwise. The writer says in regard to the 
quiries put forth by the Committee of the Gen 
Association, to ascertain the number of Con 
gational churches in the State 

“While they are not, and were not designates 
be accompanied with any subversive arts or d 
sive action, yet they have this end among ott 
in view—to draw out facts as to the origin—a 
the history—as to the numbers and as to 
strength of these churches, as it is calculated 
relieving old associations, by awakening a « 


sciousness of independent strength, and by oj 
ing flattering prospects, new auspices, will ten 
turn the tide of feviing into the desired chan 


It is true no such design is avowed, no such ic 
ever admitted, and something very foreign earn 
ly urged, too earnestly and too constantly, to 
received without suspicion. But that such is ex) 
ed to be the final result, we think no observing 1 


will for a moment doubt, and but a few of tb 
really at the bottom of these wovoments absol: 
ly deny. And for ourselves we say frankly s 
will be the result, tf tacv have the influence 
are calculated to have, Which for the true poo 
the churches, and our common Christianity, | 
Heaven forbid ! 

“ Now looking thus at the facts in their con 
tion and mutual relations we think it must be | 
at once, that the inquiries which have been 
pounded to the churches are not so simple an 
unexceptionable, for however insignificant 1 
may be in themselves considered, their relat 
are full of a significance #0 unmistakable, tha 
must either stultify himself, or be greatly mi 
who can for ono Moment imterpret them as in 
sense unimportant or inoffensive,” 

Cavecn Erection Fusp tn Onto the Cer 
Committee met at Manofi ld, as heretofore noti 
Sept. 13, and made appropriations to six 
churches, contingent Yn some cases on special 
ditions, the object of these conditions being t 
cure invariably, a good and suitable house——« 
lot with perfect tithe, and free from debt, 8 
thing over four thousand dollars were approprid 
The details of the various applications serve 
show clearly and forcibly, 1. That the mover 
was loudly called for by the presence and pres 
of want; 2. That it is emiuently adapted te 
courage feeble socictics and churches to pat f 
their own efforts ; 3. That it will under the di 
blessing result in great wud permanent good to 
feeble Congregational churches of our own 8 
and to the population in bose districts where | 
are located.— O. Evan, 

Tue Iutinois Funn.—The whole amount to w 
Illinois is entitled, of the $50,000 Fund, is use 
at once, and yet does not meet its wants, 
committee say that $12,000 could bave beon 
appropriated, while the necessities for aid wil 
daily increasing, as churches multiply in the 8 
in its present rapid process of settlement, 
Ohio, on the other hand, it is understood 
there are but few applications for tho Fund, 
few, and in Missouri but little will bo wanted. 
isa pity, on the whole, that $15,000 had not | 


assigned to Illinois, lowever, this inequality 
be rectified when the next effort shall be m 


which we hope will be at no distant day. 

beneficial effect of this measure to promote 
erection of houses of worship in the West, wil 
80 great and so apparent that we doubt not 
eastern brethren will be even more forward 
before when the next contribution shall be t 


up, to minister to the necessities of the new se 
ments out of their abundance. Thirly-seven 
ters of religious influence will have been e1 
lished—thirty-seven pulpits will have been ere 
for the proclamation of the Gospel in this § 
alone by this measure, many of which other 
would not have existed, or at least for some 
tocome. It is an investment that will, we di 
hot, produce rich returns ultimately to the t 
ury of benevolence. Let those churches that 
sided see to it that such is the case, and let t 
show their gratitude hereafter by refunding 
amount received by them an hundred fold, in 
tributions to advance the cause of Christ on e 

he sums appropriated to them should not b 
garded as a literal gift, but a sacred deposit 
them to be used for the glory of God—a t 
Committed to them to improve and accoun 
hereafter to their Master, with usury.—Cong. 

Tae Irisn Crvusane.—Tho missionaries say, 
those who have returned and those who are s' 
the fleld, that they do not regard the enterpr' 
4 failure, nor do they regret the experi 
When driven from one place they went to an 
When driven from the large towns they went t 
Villages. When driven from the open air 
Went to school-rooms, chapcls,—wherever 
could get admission; “and there they pres 
the Gospel.” When they hadn't a crow 

preach” to, they were glad to have a few to 
o their “teaching.” They conversed with al 
Would listen, circulated tracts and portions of f 
ture, and found individuals who read the Bibl 
Were deeply thoughtful on the sut ject of re 
remote places, and sometimes got a “ God 
you!” when they had done, 





y eovcation For tHe Ministry.—Tho Rev. 
- Lewis has been appointed Corresponding & 
w, of the Central American Education Bo 
bis da office is in this city, and has entered 
' uties. His first presentation of the obj 
Pa Society in the city, was made recently 1 
D Bevcnth-street Presbyterian church, Rev. | 
$3 mith’s ; and the contribution amounted t 
om We understand that the number o 

Deficiaries received at the recent quarterly 
s of the Directors, exceeds that of any « 
bonding quarter for several years.—Jour, of 


- Dominco.—Rev. Mr. Rycroft, English B: 
ti Onary at Puerto Plata, in Dominica (tha 

on of Hayti independent of the Haytien em 

Ough meeting with many obstacles from the 
ihe character of the people, which is aggra 
on rd than checked by the influence of Po 
ene ally Sstablished himself, gained a small 
Thestion, and has two or three hopeful inqu 
teed“ ® very difficult field, he is much en 
vain by these indications that the work | 


Biam 
that 
Was 


—Mr. Smith writes under date of Al 
® very interesting state of religious f 
*djoyed in the mission. Three Siames 
&nd a number of Chinese solicit admiss 
os Chereh. Two Siamese men also profess a 
way rote and some others seem to be inquiri1 
Overland sus. His attempt to visit Mau 
ari wh Was frustrated by the governor of 
bit no 2; While allowing him his passport, re 

r ion to hire the elephants, small 
donienites indispensable for the journey.— 





, Stumronn,—The corner-stone of the First 
the 27h church of Stamford, Conn., was 1s 
ene alt. The services were jntroduce¢ 
3 y the Rev. Nathaniel Hewit, D.! 
iene port, Conn. ; the Rev. Samuel H. Cox, 

ered an appropriate address, 


Jeg Gavi —It is understood that the R 

ond Prealock has accepted a call from th 

to becomeyterian church of this city, and is 

of Rey the pastor of that congregation, ix 

- Phe maar page Ay panne’, a 
lessore t 

‘ary at Dee m4 © Theological 


